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PLATFORMS UNDER PASSENGER TRAINS. 


All appliances which tend to lessen the discomforts of 
traveling are welcomed by a very large class of the 
community—both by railrodd men and traveling men 
and women, as well as by those cccasional travelers 
whose complaints are apt to be loudest and most unrea- 
sonable. Blasts of hot air coming in at windows or 
through ventilators are patiently endured by reasonable 
men as being a more or less necessary consequence of 
the heated term, but when the air enters laden with dust 
which the motion of the train has drawn up from the 
ballast, the order of things is reversed and unmeasured 
“heated terms” are the consequence, not the cause. 
Ingenious inventors have tried in various ways to avoid 
this disagreeable feature, both by purifying the air as it 
enters the car, and by preventing the dust from rising 
about the windows by shrouding the lower part of the 
car down to a point very near the surface of the track 
with a sort of stiffened curtain commonly known as a 
“ petticoat.” This latter system has been thoroughly 
tried on some Missouri roads, on the Northwestern and, 
we believe, by several other companies, and was at first 
very favorably regarded, as it kept down the dust and to 
a great extent hushed the clatter of the trucks. Travel- 
ers were delighted with the plan, but the companies 
found it too expensive a luxury and have generally 
abandoned it, asthe dust confined under the car found 
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its way into the journal-boxes and all frictional parts 
causing a ruinous wear and resistance to motion. 

The attractive features of the “petticoat” plan, as well 
as the obstacles to its general adoption, have been care- 
fully studied by the inventor who presents the substitute 
for it herewith illustrated. It is proposed to hang a 
light platform underneath each truck, about six inches 
above. the surface of the rails, fitted as closely 
as possible to the wheels, and connected under 
each car by a third platform sapported by some flexible 
attachment from the body of the car and pivoted to each 
of those beneath the trucks. At the forward end of each 
car another platform is hinged transversely to the truck 
platform, so as to be thrown over back out of the way 
when the car is uncoupled, or thrown forward so as to 
cover the intervening space when the train is made up. 
The truck platforms are constructed in three parts: the 
web beneath the centre of the car, and the strips outside 
the wheels, which are so locked to the web as to be de- 
tached at pleasure, when the platform can be removed. 

The advantage of this continuous platform beneath 
the trains will be apparent: The dust is confined, not 
only beneath the windows and ventilators, but also out 
of the way of the journal-boxes and wearing parts of 
the truck, and it will also be found practically impossi- 
ble for the careless passenger to fall underneath the 
wheels in getting on or off the cars. 

A set of these platforms is now being adapted to an 
entire train on one of our western roads, and the results 
of the experiment will be looked for with considerable 
interest. 

The inventor of this and of several other valuable 


improvements is Mr. W. M. K. Thornton, of Rolla, Mis- 
souri. 





THE Sacramento Record suggests that narrow gauge 
railroads would prove practicable and profitable in some 
of the mining districts of California where the ordinary 
roads are abominable and the traffic light and not bulky. 
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USE OF THE INDICATOR ON LOCOMOTIVES. 


BY P. BARNES, JR. 

It would not be safe to say that the use of the indi- 
cator, even in the best hands, would prove a means of 
relief from more than a small part of the difficulties 
which beset the nerves of steam power, and especially 
the locomotive builders and master mechanics of the 
present day, to whom is committed the management of 
that most efficient but costly form of engine. In sta- 
tionary engines, for which nearly any requisite amount 
of room may be had and which generally may be con- 
veniently repaired, there are various special and highly 
useful arrangements of valve gear in well approved use, 
and to the employment of these devices the use of the 
indicator, rightly interpreted, has led the way. In loco- 
motives, however, few refinements are admissible that 
involve more than the very smallest number of parts 
and that ever incur more than the least necessity for re- 
pairs. 

Hence the indicator, showing as it does, just when 
the nearest practical approach to theoretical perfection 
has been attained, can often, where applied to locomo- 
tives, show only how very desirable it would be to adapt 
to them some form of valve gear which experience has 
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shown to be inadmissible, even though, when attached to | 


a fixed engine, it may have proved to be almost simplic- 
ity itself. 

It is hardly true, however, that the use of the indi- 
cator on locomotives can lead to no good results, because 
in any machine a distinction must exist between useful 
and prejudicial resistances, or, in other words, between 
useful and lost work; and however great the proportion 
of useful work may be, the surest means of finding out 
how to increase it is to study carefully, and to account 
for, as far as possible, all sources of loss or causes of 
prejudicial resistances, and the indicator rightly used 
may serve to show these sources of loss. 

The indicator, in any case, will reveal the way in 
which the steam is used during the time it is within the 
cylinder, and its passages, but it gives no light upon the 
question, perhaps even a more important one, of the 
production of steam in the boiler, and also of the con- 
struction of the locomotive as a carriage, and the adap- 
tation or repair of the moving parts, by which the 
energy of the steam is transformed into a motion of the 
whole structure upon the rails. And the discussion of 
these points is worthy of distinct and special attention. 

One of the things most noticeably and clearly shown 
upon any indicator diagram, taken from a locomotive, is 
the comparative resistance which the steam encounters 
in escaping from the cylinder, or, in other words, the 
lost work, due to the back pressure against the piston 
during its stroke. It is true that a part of this back 
pressure, and the useful effect which is lost thereby, are 
compensated for by the useful effect gained by the cush- 
ioning or gradual bringing to rest of the reciprocating 
parts in their rapid motion, but how far this cushioning 
may be replaced by a more exact and effective system of 
counter balancing, and of proportioning the weight of 
the reciprocating parts, is a problem which, for the loco- 
motive, deserves the most careful study. The back 
pressure, caused by exhaust nozzles which are too much 











contracted, or from that device now nearly gone out of 
use—the single-exhaust nozzle—or from a pinched pass- 
age through the cylinder openings, is, in nearly every 
case, within easy remedy, and is most unmistakably 
shown by the application of a good indicator, though it 
can hardly be estimated in amount or even detected at 
all by any other means whatever. 

The existence of losses by leakage past the piston 
packing acd under the valves is more surely detected 
and remedied by simple observation, but the actual 
amount of such losses can be learned only froma minute 
inspection of the diagram and a comparison of the curve 
drawn by the indicator pencil with that which is shown 
by actual calculation to be the curve that would be 
drawn by the pencil if no such losses occured. 

The question of a choice of piston packing is one 
which depends not only upon convenience of mechani- 
cal detail, but also upon the decrease of lightness which 
may be maintained constantly with the least expense in 
the cylinder; sinee a slight leakage only, which, with 
many engineers, might remain long undetected, with in 
a very few weeks eats up any saving of first cost of ad- 
justment or of frequent examination which some imper- 
fect form of packing might effect. 

Another source of loss, which is probably more com- 
mon than is supposed, is that due to the imperfect dis- 
tribution of the steam resulting from the springing or 


bending of parts of the valve gear, or from the wearing 
of pins; and any departure from the true form of dia- 
gram which experience has shown tobe given by the 
best engines when working perfectly, that may be due 
to these derangements is shown almost without possibili- 
ty of mistake upon a diagram. 

In effect, then, it is safe to say that the indicator, in 
skillful hands, is an important help in the advancement 
of locomotive engineering, and that no master mechanic 
can afford to ignore the existence or neglect the use of 
so useful a means of discovering and remedying errors 
of construction or of adjustment; and also that in pro- 
portion as the intelligent use of this and similar avail- 
able instruments is extended so will the advancement of 
all mechanical science in economy and efficiency be 
favored and stimulated. 








Formula for the Easy Calculation of Earthwork 


Tables. 


BY T. J. NICHOLL,.C. E. 

About the first thing a railroad or canal engineer has 
to do, after his work is cross-sectioned, is to make tables 
of excavations and embankments for the slopes and bases 
used. For the benefit of such, I will give my formula 
for calculating tables of earthwork, of any slope or 
base. By this method an engineer can make tables in 
half a day that would, by any other, take three days, 
not excepting the one by Mr. Griffin, published in the 
RamRoap GAZETTE, September 10. 

Now let C=cubical contents in feet of a prism 100 feet 
long of any slope or base and one-tenth of a foot deep. 
C’=0.2 feet, C'=0.8 feet, C'\=0.4 feet, and S=ratio of 
slope multiplied by two. The following is the formula : 

C+C+8=C'" 

C'+C+(8x2)=C", 

C’'+C+(8x3)=C™, 
which can be continued in the same manner ad infinitum. 
Now, to apply the formula, let us suppose it is required 
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to compute tables for excavating prisms 100 feet long, 
base 20 feet, slopes 144 to1. By any method find the 
cubical contents in feet for a prism of the above form 
0.1 feet deep, which will equal 201.5 feet=C; and ratio 
of slope, 1144 x2=8=8. 

EXAMPLE 1. 

201.5=C= contents for 0.1ft. deep. 
201.5+201.5+(38 )=406.0=C' 5 ee 
496.0+-201.5+(3 x 2)=618.5=C™ i | aa: 
613.5-+201.5 +(3 x 3)=824.0=C™ - “ie © 
and so on to any depth. 

EXAMPLE 2. 

Embankment: Prisms 100 feet, base 12 feet, slopes 314 
to1. C=120.75ft. S=% x2=1.5. 

120.75=C =contents for 0.1ft. high. 

120.75 +120.75+(1.5)=243.00=C'=contents for 0.2 ft. 
high. 

243,00 +120.75+-(1.5 x 2)=366.75=C"=contents for 0.3 
feet high. 

366.75 +-120.754+-(1.5 x 8)=492.00=C''=contents for 0.4 
feet high. 

492.00+-120.75+-(1.5 x 4)=618.75=contents for 0.5 feet 
high. 

To insure accuracy in calculating these tables, it is 
well to calculate each foot by the prismoidal formula; 
then if you have made an error it will be detected. I 
leave it with the person using my formula as to what ar- 
rangement he shall make, but would suggest the use of 
two columns only. Thus, using the figures above: 














Contents. (Depth in Feet. 
| | 
120.75=, 0.1 | 
120.75 | | 
1.5 | 
243.(0=) 0.2 | 
120.75 | 
3.00 | 
863.75 = 0.8 
120.75 
4 & 
492.00= 0.4 
120.75 
6.00 
618.75— 0.5 | 











The Artisan in Austria, Russia, and Sweden. 


The industrial system of Austria is one of an antique 
type. Not very long ago, the only large manufactories 
in the country were in the hands of the large landed 
proprietors, or the Governmeut itself; the latter not 
only holding the salt, tobacco, and powder monopolies, 
but —— the largest mining properties in every 
province, and being at the same time the greatest manu- 
facturer in paper, chemicals, and porcelain. Out of 
these conditions arose “that ancient hierarchy of labor,” 
the Genossenschaft, or guild, to which every Austrian 
workman is bound to be affiliated. Every trade has its 
special guild, the members of which are divided into 
three ranks—the upper, of masters; the middle, of 
workmen; and the lower, of apprentices. Any one de- 
sirous of entering a trade can only do so by enrolling 
himself among the apprentices of the guild of the par- 
ticular craft he selects, paying thereupon the fee of three 
florins (nearly $1.50), one third of which goes to the 
funds of the guild, the rest passing to the Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry for the weekly lectures and 
Sunday schools they provide for the instruction of ap- 
prentices. The apprentice is then assigned to a master, 
whom he has to serve without payment for two, three, 
or four years. If at the end of that term he obtains a 
certificate of proficiency from the schools he has at- 
tended, his master proclaims him a free member of the 
guild, and he is registered as a workman on its books— 
the registration costing him another three florins. In 
return for a quarterly payment of twenty-eight cents he 
becomes entitled to gratuitous board, lodging, and medi- 
cal care at the hospital during sickness, or to receive the 
same at his own home, at a charge of eighty-seven cents 
a week. If the workman wishes to become a master, he 
pays twenty florins to the Master’s Chest, six florins for 
a diploma, and a little less than half that amount to the 
town rates, and receives the coveted promotion, and be- 
comes an elector of his guild, 

The guild system, whatever be its faults, turns out 
good workmen, who command, according to the German 
standard, good pay; for example, shoemakers carn $6 a 
week; joiners, $7.50 to $15; tailors, $6 to $9; silver- 
smiths, $3.50 to $5; compositors, $6; meerschaum cary- 
ers, $4 to $9; plumbers, $4; and smiths, $6 to $9— 
twelve hours being the average working day. As to the 
food and lodging of the Austrian artisan, little can be 
said, as the information at hand is very scanty. In Vi- 
enna, where house rent is very high, it is difficult to ob- 
tain a small room, with the use of a kitchen, tor $48.00 
perannum. About seventeen per cent. of the industrial 
population are provided with lodging by their employ- 
ers, some few of whom build houses, which their ak. 
men buy gradually with the rent they pay. Thirteen 
per cent. are wholly or partially boarded by their mas- 
ters; some receive gardens rent free; and in some facto- 
ries the hands obtain obtain food at wholesale prices. 
The owner of every large factory is bound by law to 
maintain, either with the co-operation of his work-peo- 
ple, in partnership with other manufacturers, or at his 
own expense, a permanent fund for the relief of those 
stricken down by accident or disease. Strikes, lock-outs 
and all combinations for the restraint of trade being ille- 
gal in Austria, what we call trades’ unions are non-ex- 
istent there; but co-operative associations flourish, their 
number having quadrupled in the two years ending 





1868. Of the 671 associations then in being, 418 were 
loan and discount banks, 237 co-operative stores socie- 
ties, and 16 wholesale produce associations. Disputes 
respecting wages, work, contracts, and claims upon ben- 
efit funds are settled by Boards of Conciliation and 
Courts of Arbitration, consisting of twelve or twenty- 
four members—one-half employers elected by employers, 
the other half workmen elected by workmen; the latter 
being paid, while sitting in judgment, by the commune. 

In 1869, national education was made compulsory in 
Austria. By this law, every child must attend school 
from the age of six to that of fourteen, and even beyond 
that age, unless it is certified that he has acquired the 
full minimum of education considered necessary for 
every citizen. The course consists of reading, writing, 
arithmetic, a sound knowledge of the native language 
and the native nistory, geography, physical science, ge 
ometry, singing, and athletic exercises. Children em- 
ployed in factories are exempt from attendance at the 
communal school, provided that they obtain the required 
amount of education at a special school of their employ- 
ers; and wherever a special trade school exists an em- 
ployer is obliged to send all his apprentices to it. At the 
same time, every child is provided with religious instruc- 
tion in the creed to which he or she is born, the local 
authorities of the religious community to which the 
child belongs being bound to providejcertified competent 
teachers; upon their default the State steps in and un- 
dertakes the duty for them. This religious education is 
eg apart from the secular education, and is not permit- 
ted in any way to interfere with it. The future of the 
Austrian artisan promises well, for even without such 
advantages as the rising generation will enjoy, he isa 
credit to his country. Mr. Lytton was astonished by 
their culture and refinement. He says: “I have never 
yet met with any of the better class of Vienna working- 
men unable to read and write correctly, or ignorant of 
at least the master-pieces of the literary genius of Ger- 
many. ...On subjects of political and economical science, 
the Austrian workingman is probably worse informed 
than the English. I must, however, bear witness to the 
fact, that at workingmen’s meetings in this city I have 
frequently listened to speeches delivered by workingmen 
with an eloquence of utterance, a correctness of expres- 
sion anda dignity of gesture which would be effective 
in any public assembly. As the German race is not re- 
markable either for natural eloquence or natural grace 
of manner, I cannot but attribute this fact to a certain 
degree of culture. But to what must that culture be 
attributed? Where and how has it been acquired? 

Mr. Lytton answers his own question in a way that 
may shock some good folks, but it is very suggestive. 
“The Austrian workman’s daily life is subject to the in- 
calculable influence of two great agents of refinement— 
the theater and the concert room, music and the drama. 
The stage is still an active educational agent throughout 
Germany. The drama is still regarded by German 
critics as the noblest province of poetry, and dramatic 
success is still valued by men of literary genius as the 
worthiest and widest on which they can rest their repu- 
tation. It consequently happens that the intellectual 
pabulum provided for the Austrian workingman by the 
theater, which he so passionately loves, and so faithfully 
frequents, is the master-work of all the great poets, 
thinkers, and men of letters from Goethe down to the 
present day. 

“ A curious illustration of the love of the lower orders 
in Austria for dramatic representation is afforded by the 
crowds, composed entirely of poorer classes, which may 
daily be seen waiting with great patience and good be 
havior about the doors of the best theaters in Vienna 
hours before those doors are opened. It is the same as 
regards the opera houses; good performances of the 
works of the best composers are abundant and accessible 
to all classes at a comparatively trifling expense. At the 
numerous places of recreation frequented by the Aus- 
trian workingman, the chief.and most general source of 
recreation is music—never very bad, and often very 
good. There are very few Austrian workingmen who 
cannot either sing or play on some instrument, and who 
do not belong either to some amateur orchestra or sing- 
ing club. A certain supply of bona fide amusement, and 
relaxation of mind as well as body, is regarded by most 
of them as a legitimate and necessary part of their an- 
nual expenditure. And it istothe humanizing influence 
of this view and habit of life, rather than to any innate 
peculiarity of temperament, that I am disposed to at- 
tribute the geniality and kindliness of disposition, as 
well as the refinement of manner, which have so greatly | 
struck me in my occasional intercourse with the Vien- 
nese workingman.” After this, we are not surprised to 
learn that intoxication is rare, habitual drunkenness 
very rare among Austrian artisans, and that their ideas 
of intimidation are confined to sending their obnoxious | 
fellows to Coventry. 

The condition of the Russian artisan is said to have 
materially improved of late years, but there is pienty of | 
room for improvement stlll. Owing to the climate and | 
the severity of the winter, employment is at the best 
precarious, and a goodly proportion of the working- | 
classes pass their time alternately in the towns and the | 
country, flocking into the former with the spring, and | 
returning to their villages as autumn draws to an end. | 
Wages vary according to locality and the season of the | 
year, and are lowest in the districts where handloom | 
weavers congregate. Good mill hands in the cotton, 
silk, linen, cloth, and carpet trades receive from $7.50 to 
$15 per month; ordinary mechanics, joiners, black- 
smiths, etc., are paid from 75 cents to $1.50 a day ; while 
skilled mechanics and engine drivers can earn $1.50 to 
$2.50, or even more. Thirteen hours, with one for din- 
ner, and a short rest for breakfast and an evening meal, 
is the average working day; that for children, of whom, 
however, very few are employed, being no shorter. All 
engagements are verbal, and cannot be broken off at less 
than two weeks’ notice. No workman can be taken on 
at a factory or workshop unless he is able to produce a | 
properly viseed passport. | 

Some of the mill hands live in huts like those used by 
the agricultural laborers, and constructed atter the fol- 











lowing fashion: Logs of red pine are cut into lengths 
of three, four, or five fathoms, according to the size of 
the house. These are placed one above the other, and 
the ends dovetailed together. The doors and windows 
are then cut out, and the pieces carefully numbered by 
notches, and the box of logs taken to pieces preparatory 
tothe actual building commencing. This operation 
consists in placing the lowermost tier on a foundation of 
wooden posts and boulder stokes, adding tier after tier, 
filling up all the interstices with moss, or hemp 
and tow. The walls finished, floors and ceilings of 
red or white pine boards are added, both floor and 
ceiling being bouble, with a layer of earth be- 
tween, and the whole crossed over with boards. 
The hut is roofed with wooden tiles. Inone corner of 
the room—there is seldom more than one—a large brick 
stove, like an English baking oven, is built, a chimney 
of wood, or of bricks put loosely together without mor- 
tar, is carried through the roof, and the house is ready 
for occupancy. In large towns, however, the mill hand 
may lodge in large two or three storied houses, but com- 
fort and cleanliness are out of the question. The rooms 
are small, low, and ill ventilated, and expected to accom- 
modate as many as they will hold both for living and 
sleeping purposes—shelves and benches doing duty for 
beds. Except in the case of overseers and foremen, sep- 
arate sleeping rooms are never thought of; and all are 
overcrowded. Some few manufacturers have erected 
large buildings, wherein the married, the single men, 
and the single women are separately provided for; a 
single man paying from 75 cents to $1.50, and the mar- 
ried man from $1.5) to $2.00 per month as rent, the rent 
being deducted from his wages. Attached to these build- 
ings there is usually a store, under the master’s control, 
for the sale of good provisions at reasonable rates. In 
the poorer districts the food of the working classes is 
wretched in the extreme, costing about $1.13 a head per 
month, and quite enough, too, since it consists of black 
bread, water, and a little tea occasionally. In the large 
towns it costs the artisan as much per week, but then 
his dietary is more extensive, consisting of black bread, 
fresh and salt fish, cabbage and meat soup, cucumbers, 
mushrooms and potatoes; washed down with tea, quass, 
and corn brandy. In Moscow and St. Petersburg, beer 
is indulged in; but that beverage finds small favor else- 
where, the cheap corn brandy being the prime agent in 
— up among the workingmen who call the Czar 
ather. 


The sum of $4.25 is given as the average weekly 
wages of good workmen in good trades in Sweden, 
piece workers, however, making 25 per cent. more. In 
Stockholm, where the wages are highest, the following 
are the ruling maximum rates: Goldsmiths, $7; watch- 
makers, $5.50; mathematical instrument makers, $7.50; 
pianoforte makers, $5.25; tanmers, $4.13; paper makers, 
$4.50; while cotton weavers seldom make more than 
$1.75 a week—thirteen hours, less one for dinner, being 
reckoned a day’s work. Miners and ore smelters, re- 
ceive a large proportion of their wages in the shape of 
provisions, any fluctuations in the market prices of 
necessaries being equalized by a proportionate increase 
or decrease of wages; rye bread, vegetables, oatmeal 
cake, salt herrings, smoked pork, milk, and cheese, form- 
ing the principal portion of their dietary. In Stock- 
holm, the artisan can get a decent dinner of meat, bread, 
and vegetables at a moderate price, and is able to indulge 
in spirits to a greater extent than is desirable. In the 
rural districts of Sweden, almost every mine, smelting 
house, or factory of any size has near it houses specially 
designed for the use of the workmen—neat little wooden 
cottages, with gardens and vegetable grounds; and many 
proprietors permit these to pass into the actual ownership 
of the occupiers, taking payment by installments—no very 
heavy tax upon the resources of the would-be house- 
owner, since any careful, industrious man is held to be able 
to save at least one-third of his income. In the large 
towns detached cottages are not possible, and the lodging 
house system is extensively adopted. At Norkoping 
each house of this sort has a basement, first floor and at- 
tics, providing lodgings for twenty-four married couples, 
each lodging comprising one good-sized room, a larger 
kitchen, a small spare room, and spacious cellars for 
wood and fuel; and so arranged that only two sets of 
rooms have the same entrance door. The attics 
supply space for a reading room, and four chambers for 
unmarried men; while in front of the building is a piece 
of ground divided into allotments for the cultivation of 
flowers. At Gothenburg, a town distinguished for its 


| efforts to house its artisans comfortably, the commune 


has erected, at a cost of fifteen thousand dollars, ten one- 
storied houses, each containing seven sets of apartments 
of two rooms and a kitchen, twenty-one sets of one room 
and a kitchen, and fourteen single rooms; the rents of 
these varying from $1.25 to $3.13 per month; and in an- 
other building the authorities provide accommodation 
for thirty-two families and forty-eight single lodgers. In 
the same place, a local Peabody gave a sum of $90,000 
towards the erection of a superior class of lodging houses, 
by which four hundred and thirty persons are housed— 
whose movable property is insured for nearly $25,000. 
Such dwellings as these, of course, are inhabited by the 
better class of workmen; second rate ones having to 
content themselves with sharing a room and kitchen in 
houses of a humbler description. 


By the law of Sweden, every engagement must be 
made in the presence of witnesses, and a written agree- 
ment drawn up, defining both its conditions and dura- 
tion ; but the latter must not exceed three years. ‘“Mas- 
ters in trades or other industrial pursuits shall provide 
with fatherly care that the assistants or workmen in 
their employ (especially those who, being minors, board 
and lodge in their houses) be encouraged in habits of 
piety, reguiarity, and morality; and that such as have 


| not acquired the minimum degree of knowledge pre- 


scribed by the national school regulations, receive in- 


| struction on such days and such hoursas they shall de- 


termine; and further, that their assistants or workmen 
diligently attend the technical Sunday schools, where 
such are established, or other places of instruction in- 
tended for the improvement of the industrial classes.” 
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3y another section, masters are bound to give due con- 

sideration to the health and capabilities for labor of 
those whom they employ. Workmen’s societies for 
mutual aid in sickness have long existed, but what we 
know as trades’ unions are of very recent date there; 
and such as exist are devoted rather to co-operative 
manufacture, or the intellectual improvement of the 
members, than to attempting to control the labor market. 
The Workmen’s Association of Nordkoping is the most 
prosperous among these useful organizations. In 1867, 
it numbered 1,519 members, and in seven years had 
spent $4,500 in assisting sick members, and $1,000 in 
defraying funeral expenses. It has a building of its own, 
built at a cost of $22,500, the plans being drawn, and 
the edifice constructed by members only. This Associa- 
tion boasts not only of a library, but a theater of its 
own, and has in connection with it a co-operative society 
for the supply of necessaries, and a society of production 
for manufacturing articles on the co-operative system.— 
Chambers’ Journal. 








New Railroad Corporations in New York. 





About thirty railroad companies have filed articles of 
association during the present year in the office of the 
Secretary of State at Albany, under the provisions of the 
General Railroad Law. The principal corporations are 
formed to construct short lines of road; and will depend 
upon the success of their directors in procuring subscrip- 
tions from the several towns along their proposed routes, 
Now, that this has become the established policy of the 
State, and there is a general law authorizing it, we may 
expect the rapid springing up of new companies to an 
indefinite extent, till some financial calamity or constitu- 
tional prohibition shall arrest the practice. 

The following is a list of the companies that have been 
incorporated since the first day of March, 1870, in the 
order of the filing of their certificates: 

The New York & Hempstead Plains Railroad Compa- 
ny; capital, $300,000. 

The Black River & Morristown Railroad Company ; 
capital, $600,000. 

The Utica, Georgetown & Elmira Railroad Company ; 
capital, $350,000. 

The Central Valley Railroad Company, extending 
from Binghamton to Smithville Flats, in Chenango coun- 
ty; capital, $300,000. 

The Utica, Horseheads & Elmira Railroad Company ; 
capital, $1,000,000. 

The Saratoga, Schuylerville & Hoosac Tunnel Railroad 
Company, extending from Saratoga Springs to Green- 
wich, in Washington county ; capital, $300,000. 

The Boston, Saratoga & Western Railroad Company, 
extending from Saratoga or Johnsburgh, on the Adiron- 
dack Railroad, to Sackett’s Harbor and Oswego, with 
privilege of a branch road to Utica; capital $5,000,000. 

The Rochester, Nunda & Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany ; capital $600,000. 

The Utica, Chenango & Cortland Railroad, a branch 
of the New York, Newburgh & Oswego Midland Rail- 
road; capital $800,0.0. 

The Mohawk & Iron Horse Railroad Company ; capi- 
tal $15 +000. 

The Grand Street, Prospect Park & Flatbush (Brook- 
lyn) Railroad Company ; capital $200,000. 

The Junction Railroad Company, extending from Buf- 
falo to Niagara Falls; capital $252,100. 

The Harlem Extension Railroad Company. <A con- 
solidation of the Bennington & Rutland and the Lebanon 
Springs Railroad Companies, 

The South Brooklyn & Park Railroad Company; cap- 
ital $150,000. 

The Schuylerville & Moreau Railroad Company ; cap- 
ital $100,0U0. 

The Dunkirk, Warren & Pittsburgh Railroad Com- 
pany. <A reorganization. 

The Pennsylvania & Sodus Bay Railroad, extending 
from Waverly, in Tioga county, to Sodus Bay, in Wayne 
county, forming by the Central Railroad of New Jersey 
and its connections a direct route to New York city; 
capital $1,000,000. 

The Rockland Central Railroad Company; capital 
$500,000. 

The Newburgh & Midland Railroad Company, ex- 
tending from Middletown to Newburgh; capital 
$250,000. 

The New York, Utica & Ogdensburg Railroad Com- 
pany, extending by way of Monticello, Oneonta and 
Utica; capital $12,000,000. 
¢ The Geneva & Ithaca Railroad Company; capital 

250,000. 

The Smithtown & Port Jefferson Railroad Company, 
to be run as part of the Long Island Railroad; capital 
$200,000. 

The Sodus Bay, Corning & New York Railroad Com- 
pany ; capital $1,500,000. 

The Nostrand Avenue & Park (Brooklyn) Railroad 
Company ; capital $30,000. 

The Rhinebeck & Connecticut Railroad Company ; 
capital $10,000. 

The Rochester & Pine Creek Railroad Company ; cap- 
ital $500,000. 

The New York, West Shore & Chicago Railroad Com- 
pany, John M. Courtenay, John C. Jenkins and others, 
subscribers, extending from New York up the western 
shore of the Hudson to Athens, thence to Schenectady, 
and westward to Buffalo; capital $10,000,000. 

The Schuylerville & Fort Edward Railroad Company ; 
capital $350,000. 

_ The Hudson Valley Railroad Company, located in 
Saratoga and Warren counties; capital $300,000. 

Many of these companies will probably never “strike 
a spade,” but will die making nosign. Their formation, 
however, shows the attention which is directed to rail- 
way enterprise.—New York Hu:ning Post. 








_—The United States Commissioner of Patents has 
given a final decision refusing to extend the most im- 
portant of Bessemer steel patents, which expired Sep- 
tember 22. The process now becomes public property. 


Napoleon Ill. and the French Railroad System. 





The Emperor of the French is a captive in the hands 
of the great power with whom he waged an ill-advised 
war. is dream of ambition is over; his hope of estab- 
lishing a dynasty in France has failed. Fortune, which 
had sustained him by her smiles, has frowned upon and 
disowned him. It was a bitter moment for him when 
he found that he had been deceived as to the real 
strength and the morale of his troops, and had been per- 
haps betrayed by those in whom he had placed implicit 
confidence; but his bitterest enemy could not have 
wished him a keener pain than that which he must have 
experienced when, if the reports are reliable, he ad- 
dressed to the King of Belgium this telegram : 

*‘Obliged to traverse the Belgium territory in going as a 
prisoner to Cassel, I beg your Majesty to authorize me to 
pass, accompanied by a Prussian general officer.”’ 

A prisoner in the power of Prussia, and compelled to 
ask of Belgium permission to pass through that neutral 
territory which in the secret treaty he had proposed to 
annex, and to travel to his destination over that railway 
of which but a few short months since he had desired to 
secure the control, and in endeavoring to obtain which 
he had nearly provoked a European conflict, was a posi 
tion of sad ond bitter humiliation. 

It is not our province to deal with the great political 
questions which have involved the overthrow of the 
dynasty of the Emperor, and brought the Prussians 
once more to the gates of Paris; but, concerned as we 
are with the progress of the railway interest, we cannot 
forget how great is the debt which France owes to him 
who is now a captive for the extension of its great rail- 
way system. One of the first measures to which the 
Emperor directed his attention was the extension of rail- 
ways in France. He took up the matter in a bold and 
comprehensive manner. Previous to 1852 railways had 
made but little progress in France —the total mileage in 
the country was only 2,124 miles, while in England at 
that date we had 6,889 opened for public traffic. There 
was a lamentable want of enterprise in France at that 
time, and confidence in railways was so small that capital 
could not be obtained to carry out works of this kind. 
The revolution of 1848 had given a decided check to the 
railway enterprise which was then just beginning to de- 
velop itself—many of the lines were bankrupt and the 
property was sequestrated, and until the year 1851 conces- 
sions for railways were entirely stopped. Some step 
was absolutely necessary to give life to enterprise 
and encourage the construction of these important 
public works. The Emperor saw that the French peo- 
ple would not take shares without a guarantee, and he 
promptly decided upon giving a State guarantee. The 
existing companies complained of the short period for 
which their concessions extended; the time was pro- 
longed to ninety-nine years. The interests of the State 
were protected by a rigid system of government regula- 
tion and audit. The Emperor saw that several of the 
existing small companies were too weak to conduct the 
service required of them with efficiency, and he amal- 
gamated these with other more powerful companies, and 
formed the whole railway syste.n into six great compa- 
nies, each having a large and distinct territory, and able 
by their magnitude to inspire confidence in the public, 
and to give assistance to the government in the future 
in the construction of fresh railways. The absurd sys- 
tem of making competing railways, which has been en- 
couraged and fostered in this country, to the injury of 
the railway interest, and without corresponding benefit 
to the public, was not encouraged. The railway compa- 
nies of France constituted, in fact, a system of carefully 
organized and well-regulated monopolies. The tariffs 
and charges were fixed by government at the lowest 
rates that would be remunerative, and the complete con- 


trol which the government possessed by means 
of its audit and supervision over the accounts 
enable it to know’ with accuracy what were 


the real and essential working charges of the 
railways, and what rates might be considered as remu- 
nerative. The system of French railways, in fact, re- 
sembles that of the gas and water companies of the me- 
tropolis, each of which has its own district allotted to it, 
and is limited in the profits which it can make out of the 
gas and water which it supplies. Under the policy 
adopted by the Emperor capital was quickly provided 
for the construction of railways, and in the six years 
from 1851 to 1857 the mileage of the French railways 
was increased from 2,124 to 4,475, England at that time 
having 9,037 miles open. The effect of the railways 
soon began to tell upon the prosperity of the country— 
the imports and exports increased during this period 
from £102,000,600 to £213,000,000, or more than 100 per 
cent. The six great railway companies shared dividends 
averaging 10 per cent., and not a franc was paid out of 
the public funds to meet the guarantee on the capital 
expended. All the great towns and ports of France 
were rapidly being connected by railways, and its manu- 
factures were making gigantic strides in their competi- 
tion with England and other countries. 

This extension of the railway system, however, only 
stimulated further progress. There were still wide dis- 
tricts between the great trunk lines which were unpro 
vided with railways. The Emperor appointed a com- 
mission to inquire into the whole subject of railway 
communication, and the government engineers reported 
upon 5,000 miles of additional lines, which were declared 
to be of public utility and urgently required by the 
country districts. The construction of these railways 
involved the raising of a large amount of new capital. 
The Government of France could not undertake the 
work ; the districts to be accommodated were too poor 
to provide the funds, and the great companies were too 
well satisfied with their 10 per cent. dividends to em- 
bark: in further outlay. Tne plan adopted by the Em- 
peror to meet this state of things was a masterly one, 
and it was successful. It may be thus summarized: 

“You must make these lines, The 4,525 miles of rail- 
way already made shall be a separate system for the 








—— under the name of Ancien Reseau, the old lines. 
ou no longer require the guarantee of the State for these 


lines. But I will give you an extension of the ninety-nine 
years of your concessions, by allowing them to com- 
mence at later dates; beginning with 1852 for the North- 
ern Company, and at various dates for the rest up to 
1862 for the Boathers Company. I also engage that £9,- 
00,000 sterling of the net revenue of these old lines 
shall forever be divisible among the shareholders, with- 
out being liable for any deficit of the extension lines, an 
amount which wil give you a clear and indefeasible 
dividend of 6 to 8 per cent.; with a strong probability— 
almost a certainty—of getting much more from surplus 
traffic. Next the new lines, 5,128 miles in length, shall 
be a separate system, under the name of Nouve.u Reseau, 
or extension lines. Their estimated cost is £124,000,000, 
and you, the companies, may raise this sum by deben- 
tures, on which the government will guarantee 4 per 
cent. interest, and 65 sinking fund for paying them off 
in fifty years. Any extra cost you must pay your- 
selves.” 

The companies with some reluctance accepted the 
proposal. The effect was to lower the value of the ex- 
isting shares and reduce the rates of dividend, but 
the result of it was that new capital to the amount 
of £124,000,000 was raised by the issue of these 
debentures, and an enormous addition was made 
to the railway mileage of the country. Subsequent- 
ly other extensions were made with similar guar- 
antees and considerable subventions from the State. In 
1863 a further mileage of 1,974 miles was proposed on 
similar terms, but with some slight modifications with 
two of the old companies. A further step was taken in 
1865, when a law was passed authorizing departments 
and communities to undertake the construction of local 
railways at their own expense, and thirty-two depart- 
ments of the country availed themselves to a greater or 
less extent of the provisions of the law to carry out 
their lines. The result of this was that by the close of 
1865 the railway system authorized in France gave a 
mileage of 12,592 miles, of which 5,027 was of the old 
and 7,565 of the new reseau, bringing up the total to 
about the same as the constructed lines in England at 
that date. In the five years ending 1855'the railways of 
France increased from 1,807 to 3,315; in 1860 the miles 
open were 5,586, and in 1865 the number was 8,134. 

In June, 1868, the Emperor proposed yet another ex- 
tensive system of railways for France. At that time 
there were constructed 10,400 miles, at a total cost of 
about £28v,000,000. There yet remained to construct of 
lines already sanctioned 3,200 miles, and the government 
then proposed to add to the system a further mileage of 
about 2,100 miles. In submitting this scheme the gov- 
ernment said: 

“ Assuredly the gaps left in the government railway 
reseau of the Empire are not considerable. For many years 
already great arteries radiate from Paris to the extremity 
of the territory, and tranverse lines, now in working 
order or in process of construction, effect communica- 
tions to great distances between various parts of the 
Empire. But if we carefully examine the map we shall 
soon find that several of these transverse lines are yet 
interrupted by important gaps, and that vast districts are 
entirely deprived of the benefit of railway communica- 
tion.” 

It was with a view to the completion of these gaps 
that this third scheme of railways was designed and 
sanctioned. Whatever may be said of the faults, the 
follies, or the crimes of the Emperor Napoleon, to him 
at least belongs the merit of having provided France 
with a system of railways admirably adapted for the 
purpose of developing its vast resources. There are, 
doubtless, many persons who will still associate with the 
downfall of the Emperor the recollections of the past 
glories of the Empire —who will accord to him the credit 
of being a generous ally ; a sovereign who raised France 
to a higher position among other nations than it had 
perhaps ever before enjoyed; who converted Paris into 
acity of palaces, and who, seeing the advantages, had 
the courage to introduce into his country the policy of 
free trade; but by those of our readers who look upon 
the iron roads as the great want of the age the Emperor 
Napoleon will be remembered as one who, by his bold 
and comprehensive measures, encouraged and aided, du- 
ring the twenty years of his rule, the construction of 
nearly 15,000 miles of railway in France.—London Ratl- 
way News. 
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Railroad Track. 











The amount of money that is annually wasted on the 
50,000 miles of railway track in the United States, be- 
cause of the fact that the track is not properly kept up, 
would astound railway managers, if that amount could 
be definitely stated. This waste shows itself in a thou- 
sand and one different ways, in every element of the 
road-bed and superstructure and in every part of the 
rolling stock. It includes cross-ties, rails, wheels, axles, 
bolts, screws, connecting-rods, etc., etc., all worn out or 
broken before the term of their natural “life,” merely 
because they are subjected to an infinite series of unnec- 
essary strains, and concussions, consequent upon a rough 
and uneven track. The yearly repair expenses for roll- 
ing stock of different roads, if properly contrasted, would 
show the comparative effects on the rough and the 
smooth track; but in the multifarious ways adopted by 
different companies of keeping their accounts, the great 
and important facts are lost sight of at least they are 
kept out of the sight of the shareholder and inquirer 
into the details of management. A better system of 
keeping accounts, rigidly enforced by legislative regula- 
tion, might remedy this evil, but intheabsence of this we 
are compelled todepend upon the well known mechanical 
laws governing the strength and wear of all materials 
entering into the construction of the track and the roll- 
ing stock. All these materials are perishable just in 

roportion as they are neglected or as they are abused. 
rhe rail that, if properly laid in line and plane, and pro- 
tected at the joints, may last a dozen years, will not last 
a third of that time if the joints are permitted to settle a 
quarter or half an inch at every passage of the driving 
wheels, and the tire, that would run a hundred and fift 
thousand miles over an even track, will not stand half 
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that service, if it is permitted to hammer itself to pieces 
at these joint depressions. Every railway man recog- 
nizes these general facts in theory, but in nine cases out 
of ten, they permit these violations of plain and well- 
known mechanical law, and so the annua] repair expen- 
ses per mile run, of all rolling stock are largely in ex- 
cess of what they would be if the managers would but 
give the necessary practical attention to the foundation 
of all true railway economy and that is: keep up the 
track to the maximum of stability and smoothness. Start- 
ing with a well drained road-bed with a good supply of 
ballast, with the cross-ties having plentiful and equal bear- 
ing per lineal running foot ; and the rail with a good depth 
of section, so that the fish plates may give the requisite 
vertical stiffness and strength at the joints, and you have 
the best known type of a good and serviceable railway 
track. But starting with all these is not sufficient to 
secure good practical railway economy; they must be 
kept up. Every variation from it, whether due to 
climatic influences or mechanical influences, must be 
gure against with the most untiring perseverance. 
ivery cross-tie must be kept tamped up in place, and 
every fish-plate nut screwed to its proper bearing. This 
rattling, hammering, aud jingling at the joints, which a 
certain Massachusetts railway manager used to call “ the 
devil’s own music,” once stopped and kept stopped, 
prevents a good deal of the same destructive sort of 
music in the rolling stock. It is a great mistake to 
think that it is only the rail or the wheel that suffers 
from an uneven track. Three-quarters of all the break- 
ages in the rolling stock are due to it, the general wear 
very much increased, and thereby the “life” or dura- 
tion of service very much decreased. If any railway 
manager doubts this, let him ask his master mechanic 
if a large proportion of the machinery repair 
expenses are not due to the very evils we have 
pointed out; and when he has satisfied himself 
upon that point, be will be willing to expend more liber- 
ally upon the track, that he may preserve that and the 
rolling stock at the same time. Every expenditure upon 
the track, guided by intelligence and _ skill, is in favor of 
eventual economy, to say nothing of the greater safety 
it insures. One great trouble is, that managers under- 
rate the character of the labor required in track repairs ; 
they think it plain, rough work, that any common labor- 
er can do, and so they graduate the pay upon that idea; 
when, in fact, there is no department of railway lavor 
where skill and experience are of more value; not nec- 
essarily all the labor, but the directing and supervising 
part of it. An intelligent and skilful trackman is in- 
valuable, and the possession of these qualities presup- 
poses an amount of practical and quasi-professional edu- 
cation that deserves not only to be well recognized, but 
well paid for. On some of the larger and well managed 
roads, track repairs are entrusted only to men who have 
an engineer:ng education, and their principal assistants 
and foremen on the different sections are selected for 
their intelligence and skill, and no disturbance of the 
track is permitted except under their eyes. The best re- 
. sults of railway operation will not be secured until a 
like system prevails everywhere.—Americun aiiway 
Times. 








Papers on Iron and Steel. 
BY W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, 
A Very Costly and Vewxatious Fallacy. 


Il. 

The greatest enemy to steel is phosphorus; one-tenth 
per cent, is sufficient to produce serious deterioration, 
and even to render the harder varictics of steel utterly 
worthless. As ourcommon English pig iron is made 
from clay iron stones, many of the nodules of which 
contain, as nuclei or otherwise, the remains of fishes and 
other animal matter, they are exceptionally rich in 
phosphorus; and thus all the difficulties of steel-making 
are greatly increased in this country. There are few re- 
sults in connection with the progress of British industry 
of which we have better reasoa to be proud than our 
pre-eminence as steel-makers, in spite of the greatest 
natural disadvantages; and this is the more remarkable 
from the fact that so great a triumph has been gained by 
illiterate men who have achieved it by following ont 
with a remarkably sound though unaided sagacity the 
strict method of true Baconiaa investigation. | When- 
ever I meet a formulating book-stuffed pedant, I love to 
tell him of the great unconsidered fact, that while the 
lea ned men of the middle ages were muddling their in- 
tellects with worthless disputations, the artisans of that 
period were true iaductive philosophers, and that the re- 
vival of science only commenced when the men of the 
universities adopted the method which had always been 
followed by the men of the workshop. 

If the men of the universities have outstripped the 
men of the workshop in recent times, it is simply due to 


the fact that science has kept systematic record of its | 


for puddled stcel is simply made by checking the oxida- 
tion and arresting it at such a point that some of the 
carbon in the pig iron shall remain unburnt. 

The facts connected with the manufacture of puddled 
steel which bear upon the present subject, are as follows : 
First, puddled steel of merchantable quality cannot be 
made at all from commor English pig iron. Second, the 
manufacture of puddled steel has been much more suc- 
cessful on the Continent than in England. Third, only 
mild steel, and that of an inferior quality, ismade by this 
process from English iron. 

Referring to the first fact, I may mention there isa 
great deal of mystery, and there have been a great many 
failures and much waste of labor, fuel and iron in carry- 
ing out this process in England. In many forges where 
it has becu tried it is now altogether abandoned, and 
where it is carried on with any degree of success there 
is usually much secrecy maintained. Now the mystery 
is not in the puddling, as the necessary modifications in 
the supply of cinder and the working of the damper 
are well understood, and have been sufficiently explain- 
ed in the specifications of abandoned patents and other- | 
wise. The secret part of this process is in the selection of | 
the pig-iron, or rather of the “ blend” of the pig-irons, | 
for it is found that a mixture of certain brands of pig- | 
iron is better than any single brand used alone. | 

| 
| 





My own experience in connection with this subject 
has been very interesting, and is, I think, worthy of re- 
cord, When engaged as chemist in the works of Sir | 
John Brown & Co., of Sheffield, I made careful analyses | 
of all the numerous brands of pig-iron that are used for 
various purposes in these works. These I tabulated and | 
kept continually before me, in order to compare their | 
composition with the special uses to which they are ap- | 
plied, and the properties which they, or the material | 
made from them, exhibited. The manager of the iron 
department wasa remarkable example of one of those self- 
taught, unconscious philosophers I have above alluded 
to, He has, during many years, been observing, experi 
menting and generalising his inductions consisting of a 
code of origiual rules for the manufacture of iron suita- 
ble for various purposes. Like the man who had talked | 
prose all his life without knowing it, he has been follow- 
ing strictly the injunctions of “Novum Organon” in 
discovering the best “ blends” of pig-iron for manufac- | 
turing respectively armour-plates, rails, boiler-plates, | 
angle irons, &c., &c.; and among his other mysteries 
were certain blends for making puddled steel. These he 
calls his “steel irons.” He selected these, like all the 
others, without having, or pretending to have, any 
knowledge of their chemical composition. 

By quite a different path, ¢ ¢. upon purely theoretical 
chemical grounds, I had determined that certain brands 
amoung those I had analyzed were the best fitted for 
making puddled steel, and was anxious to verify my 
theory. To have asked directly for a revelation of the 
iron manager’s secrets would have been unreasonable, 
and therefore I simply gave him a statement of the an- 
alyses of these particular brands all arranged together, 
and called them “ steel-irons,” adding that for the best 
work I supposed he mixed with them a proportion of a 
certain foreign brand. “Hush, don’t talk so loud; I 
don’t want these fellows to hear you. Who told you 
that I use these?” was the substance of Mr. Jevon’s re- 
ply. My theoretical and his practical selections proved 
to be exactly the same in result. He had selected just 
those particular pigs which contained the smallest per- 
centage of phosphorus, and which relatively to their 
carbon contained the smallest proportion of silicon. 

But this was not all. I had just concluded a number 
of experiments made for the express purpose of deter- 
mining the function of manganese in the manufacture of 
iron and steel, and had come to the conclusion that its 
usefulness depends upon its readily oxidising, even be- 
fore all the carbon is oxodised, and thereby affording a 
base with which the silica could unite and form a liquid 
and readily fusible silicate. Now this is just what is 
wanted in making puddled steel, and hence I suggested 
the addition of the highly manganiferous foreign ore. 
He had recently discovered that it did just what I ex- 
pected, and supposed that his discovery was quite new. 
Such, however, was not the case, for this, like so many 
other trade mysteries, had been independently discovered 
by anumber of other practical investigators, 

The foreign manganiferous metal referred to is Spie- 
geleisen. Dr. Perey says “Spiegeleisen has been found 
admirably suited for the production of puddled steel of the 
best quality,and accordingly it is largely used for this | 
purpose.” Now spiegeleisen is remarkably free from those | 
impurities which, as I have stated, cannot be removed 
from common English pig-iron without also taking out 
the carbon. I find that the average proportion of silicon 
to carbon in English pigs is about three-fourths ; in spie- 
gelcisen it is below one-fourth, aod that the average pro- 





achievements, by means of which each worker has the | 
full benefit of the labors of his predecessors and fellow- | 


workers, and is able to start from the point where these | 


left off; whereas the workshop observers and experi- 
mentalists have worked with little or no systematic co- 
operation. If such co-operation only among oue set of 
investigators has done so much, what may we not expect 
when it shall not only be extended to the other, but 
when both sections shall co-operate with each other. 
This technical and scientific co-operation is the great 
want of the present age. The artisan needs scientific 
education, and the professors of science have much to 
learn from the great mass of facts included in the prac- 
tical experience of the workshop. 

But i must not at present be carried further away into 
this tempting digression, but return to my main subject 
by anticipating an objection which will probably be 
made. The manufacture of 
posed to refute all I have said regarding the impractica- 
bility of producing steel directly from E.aglish pig iron. 
If steel fit for the manufacture of files, chisels, ete., 
could be made from ordinary English pig iron by this 
process, all my statements certainly would be refuted, 


uddled steel may be sup- | 





| portion of phosphorus in the samples of spiegeleisen 


which I have analysed, it is less than one-twentieth of 
the quantity contained in our Cleveland pigs. Three, 
four, and five-hundredths per cent. is the quantity I or- 
dinarily find in good German or Swedish spiegeleisen. 
The sulphur seldom exceeds one-tenth per cent., and the 
large quantity of manganese materially assists in tne re 
moval of the silicon. Itis, in fact, very similar to the 
Styrian cast-iron, which, as I have already said, does 
not present the English difficulty of making steel by the 
direct process. Both are charcoal-irons, made from re- 
markably rich and pure ores. The manufacture of cast- 
iron from such ores, and steel from such cast-iron is 
mere child’s play compared with our native manufac- 
ture. : 
In reference to the second fact that the manufacture of 
; puddled steel has been carried out more successfully on 
the Continent than in England, I need only say that this 
confirms my statements, as the puddlers there are less 
skilful than ours, and their raw material is a vastly supe- 
rior charcoal-iron, such as I have already described. 
| The third fact, viz: that only mild steel of inferior 
| quality is made by this process, is further confirmation 
| of what I have said respecting the necessity of removing 
| the carbon from common pig-iroa in order to purify is 
sufficiently to produce good steel; for even with all this 


| 


| tested. 


| ent a practice so general in the present day. 


| open. 


skilful selection of the purest pigs, and the mixing of 
spiegeleisen with them, it is found in this country im- 
practicable to make puddled steel containing more than 
one-half per cent. of carbon. Such steel is only fit for 
rails, tires, for rubbish cutlery, and _ other 
purposes where a very soft steel, or rather 
steely iron is used. If the puddling were stopped 
when the carbon was only reduced to about 1.75, or say 
1.5 per cent. (the quantity contained in the best hard 
cast-steel), the puddled steel would be utterly rotten, it 
would crush under the hammer whether hot or cold; 
the reason of this being that even with the best En- 
glish pigs, the selected “ steel-irons,” there would, with 
this amount of carbon, still retain a ruinous proportion 
of silicon, phosphorus, &c. It is necessary with all 
available advantages to bring down the carbon to within 
one-half per cent. in order to produce a workable mate- 
rial. Even then it is worth only about one-third of the 
price of good cast-stecl. 

I might illustrate this subject still further by entering 
into the details of the chemistry of the Bessemer pro- 
cess and of Bessemer steel, by the history of the nitrate 
of soda process, and of other attempts to manufacture 
steel directly from cast-iron; but I think the above is 
suffic:ent to expose the fundamental fallacy upon which 
all such attempts have been founded. I hope to have 
succeeded more particularly in demonstrating the very 
great error of those who, in their attempts to make such 
steel, have, like the friend of my correspondent whose 
letter opens this paper, deliberately chosen cinder-pig or 
other inferior iron upon which to make their demon- 
strative experiments, This was the case with the Hea- 
ton Company. They worked for a long time at Langley 
Mill with one of the worst classes of pig-iron they could 
have selected for their purpose. I pointed this out to 
them in a letter printed in the Chemical N.ws of Febru- 
ary 19, 1869. This effort, the most promising of any of 
the kind, on account of the action of the residual alka- 
line soda, was, through this serious mistake, never fairly 
I witnessed some of their experiments, and an- 
alyzed and otherwise tested the results. There can be 
little doubt that with properly selected pigs a material 


| similar to puddled or Bessemer steel may be made by 


this process, and by several others that have been tried 
and have failed; but with the common classes of En- 


| glish pig-irons, all such attempts to make steel by the 
| partial oxid tion of the carbon must of necessity fail, 


unless some entirely new, some hitherto utterly un- 
known method of removing the silicon, phosphorus, and 
sulphur of the pig-iron is also used In such a case 


| the novelty, the invention, the triumph, would consist 


not in the decarburisation of the cast-iron, but in the 
separation of other ingredients. 
therefore recommend all inventors who seek to sim- 
plify or otherwise improve the manufacture of steel, to 
direct their attention first to the removal of phosphorus, 
next to the removal of silicon, thirdly to the removal of 
sulphur and last and least of all to mere decarburisation, 
for that is a problem of the utmost simplicity, and al- 
ready sufficiently understood. 
My next paper will be “ On the Chemistry of the Bes- 
semer Process,” and will include some original observa- 


| tions, the results of which I believe to be of considerable 


value to the numerous manufacturers who are now erect- 
ing or working Bessemer plant. 








Mechanical Draughtsmen. 


Perhaps of all the vocations pursued by mankind to 
win its bread or maintain what is termed a position, the 
most ill-defined in its limits or in the nature of its duties 
is that which is called by courtesy the profession of en- 
gineering. Of the military origin, the earlier days of 
the calling were devoted to the cultivation of science in 
all that applied to sundry modes of attack or defence. 
And the man who could set out the lines of the strongest 
fortress, or devise the most effectual method of discom- 
fiting the enemy, was the one whoo stood highest in his 
profession as an engineer. Great as was his renown us 
a man of science in other ways, Archimedes owed not 
a little of his fame to the skill he displayed in baffling 
and defeating the enemy at the siege of Syracuse. As 


| time progressed we find engineering still almost solely a 
| military profession, with Vauban, Cohorn, and men of 


like character at its head, but these did not write the 
C. E, after their names, a practice so general in the pres- 
Indeed, 
these letters were first used to show the line of demarca- 
tion between the man of war and the man of peace. 
Engineering, apart from mere road-making or survey- 
ing, made little mark in society till the railway era. 
Stephenson, however remarkable his talents, yet could 


| not, and did not, consider himself a gentleman in the 


conventional sense of the term. He, however, succeed- 
ed in demonstrating the possibility of transporting pas- 
sengers or goods at thrice the speed of the fastest mail 
coach. Most persons not yet fifty years of age can remem- 
ber the events that succeeded the Rainhill trials. One 
company after another started into existence, and Parlia- 


| ment was besieged with petitions for bills to enable lines of 


railway to be constructed. However successful Stephen- 
son might be with the horse, the road also demanded some 
special consideration, and before a bill could be_peti- 
tioned for the applicants should show plans and sections 
of the lines they proposed. Men were required for this 
work—a new and profitable field of industry was thrown 
Men who could scarce tell one end of a level 
from the other were paid enormous salaries to help in 
the requisite surveys and to assist in plotting them for 
the inspection of Parliament. Parents who had been at 


| a loss whether to put this son into the church, or that 


in a lawyer's office, now found that there was fresh fields 


| and pastures new in which their sons might at once earn 


nice incomes and become members of what promised to 
be a fashionable profession. As most boys evince a pre- 
dilection for wheels and mechanical toys, tnere was lit- 
tle difficulty in a parent persuading himself that his son 
had a special fitness for this new calling. From these 
causes the engineer army was very quickly recruited to 
full war footing and a little over. Organization followed 
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as a matter of course; and while some young men were 
engaged at field work, others were kept at the drawing 
board, plotting and tracing. These latter soon came to 
be designated draughtsmen. 

With railways came the natural stimulus to all trades, 
and manufactories for the construction of machinery be- 
came numerous. In these, again, as machinery improved, 
more drawings were needed, and young men were bound 
apprentice and put into the drawing office. So far all 
well, but reaction set in and the railway engineer’s voca- 
tion was much reduced, and unfortunately still remains 
so. Bad habits remained, however, and as the construc- 
tion of railways was the first nursery of civil engineer- 
ing, most followers of the profession considered that the 
knowledge of how to make a railway was the beginning 
and end of it. The sad result is familiar to all. When 
time of commercial panic arrived there was an end to 
railway construction for the time, and any railway men 
not possessing grasp of mind—men, in fact, pitchforked 
into the profession by their friends, and who lacked any 
real talent for it—found, and we fear still continue to 
find, themselves and their families almost wanting bread. 
These men, who most likely began as draughtsmen and 
were then pushed by interest and helped by dry nurses, 
got along while work was plentiful, but now that depres- 
sion prevails in their special departments they are re- 
duced either to sore straitsor to seek some other busi- 
ness, frequently one widely removed from engineering. 

Although railways are not to be made so rapidly now, 
those already constructed are making work in other 
ways for engineers. The profession is essentially an ex- 
pansive one, and there is ever a demand for improved 
machinery. Many persons now, however, say “ Why 
should we make our sons engineers? There is but little 
of what is par excellence civil engineering work, and as 
to mechanical our sous may be for years but draughts- 
men at twenty or twenty-five shillings a week.” There 
is much apparent truth in this, but a good deal also of 
sophistry. A good man will always command good pay. 
Engineering h s, after a species of hot-house forcing, 
gradually subsided into the same jog-trot routine as law 
or physic; it, like these, demands years of patient labor 
before success is attained, and it behooves parents to con- 
sider well the fitness of th:ir sons to enter on what is 
now as hard working a profession as any to be found. 
The mechanical branches are those which contain most 
promise of success. The prizes may be on the whole, 
perhaps, small—smaller individually—but they are also 
more Lumerous than in civil engineering or that which 
deals with roads, bridges, and the like. 

Parents object not unnaturally to let their sons do 
what is technically known as “passing through the 
shops ;” they demur to the necessity that their sons 
should wear the same dress, keep the same hours, and be 
jn all points on an equal footing with the commonest or 
worst-bchaved rivet boy in the works. They are, if 
weal'hy, willing to pay a heavy premium to a large firm 
such as Penn & Sons, or Beyer & Peacock, and make 
their son a gentleman apprentice. If poor, they try to 
place the lad in the drawing office where too often he is 
kept at work tracing or lettering drawings, but seldom 
getting any practical designing to execute, rarely allowed 
into the works, and at the termination of his three years 
is worth what he gets—twenty shillings a weck. Itisa 
common thicg for persons to say just now that exccllent 
draughtsmen can be had, even in London, for this sum. 
We question it. Possibly two years ago, when the pro- 
fession was well nigh dead, they could be had, but 
scarcely now. Without doubt men who can make a nice 
tracing or copy can be found, but where is one to be had 
who can design any machine or part of one? Where is 
it possible to get a man who only needs to be told the 
object the chief draughtsman desires a particular detail 
to accomplish, and who will be capable of drawing out a 
design that will be at once practically correct, as ad- 
initting of being made cheaply—perhaps even made at 
ull—and that will fulfil its duties in the best manner? To 
work out such a design, the draughtsman must be more 
than a mere drawing machine, he must have natural | 
judgment educated by practical experience in the shops. | 

What can a man who has never done anything during | 
his apprenticeship but copy or trace drawings—what, | 
we repeat, can he know of the necessity of considering | 
whether a screw stud or bolt be most advisable to fit in 
‘i certain place? How can he appreciate, or even prop- 
erly forsee, the necessity of disposing nuts in such places 
as that the spanner can be applied to turn them. 
Such common practical points are essential in the edu- 
cation of any young man who means to rise in his profes- 
sion. How can a mere copyist,a mere paper engineer, 
ever hope to get beyond a paltry £60 or £80 a year? | 
fherefore the parent who proposes to make his son an | 
cugineer must weigh well the evils on the one hand of | 
throwing his child amongst a very mixed society, with 
the know edge that in so doing he exposes him to evil | 
example sometimes, but also knowing, on the other | 





hand, that he is securing him the most thorough and | 
sound foundation for his professional cducation. This | 
question parents alone must decide for themselves.—Me- | 
chanics’ Magazine. 








English Railroad Dividends. 


Shareholders in English railways have lately been re- | 
ceiving better dividends than in some previous years, 
and consequently they are in excellent spirits. Thy 
are quite aware, too, that the evidence of improvement | 
in their property is supplied by other facts than the | 
mere dividends. The half-yearly reports lately issued, | 
and the explanations furnished at the meetings, show 
that the larger profits earned have been derived from a | 
variety of causes, which may, with ordinary care, be 
deemed permanent. Both managers and directors have | 
undoubtedly profited so much by past experiences that 
favorable influence will be put to use with a practical 
judgment unknown some little time back. One cause of 
the increased dividend is a rapid natural growth of reve- 
nue ; another is a steadily enforced reduction of expen- 
diture. About the revenue of English railways—of the | 
Jeading lines, at least—there was neyer much room to | 


feel anxious. The directors had only to work with a 
reasonable appreciation of public wants, and the traffic 
would grow of itself. Unfortunately, the mad jealousy 
of other companies led to rival schemes of extension, and 
costly branches, which, involving heavy outlay and add- 
ing large sums to capital, thus more and more fixed a 
charge upon the income of the future. It took time and 
a few bitter lessons to cure boards and shareholders of 
that bad habit; but experience told at last, and the 
worst days of the extension mania are now over. The 
natural growth of revenue, therefore, now accrues to a 
railway without the old drawback which neutralised all 
the benefit. Of the expenditure we may say, that, 
whereas it was formerly the pride and delight of ambi- 
tious companies to show how they could burn the candle 
at both ends, and in the middle as well, they have now 
fallen back on the original practice of lighting it at one 
end alone, and preventing it from guttering even at that 
end. There is no waste now; optional expenditure is 
conspicuous by its absence, and what is needful is scruti 

nized with a keenness of vision for the main chance that 
promises a considerable difference on the credit side of 
profit and loss account when the balance is struck. Par- 
liamentary expenses, a heavy item in the old days of 
mutual jealousy, are now reduced to a minimnm; and 
— points, instead of being taken to the law courts, 
and settled by friendly conference. Floating debt is 
largely converted into permanent debt; and that opera- 
tion has so aided in improving the credit of the compa- 
nies affected, that they can carry out economy on a scale 
formerly impracticable. The result of all these influ- 
ences combined is, that every leading English line has 
just paid to its original shareholders a better dividend 
than at the corresponding period of last year, the in- 
crease ranging froma quarter to one and a-half per cent. ; 
while others that might have done so have simply re- 
frained because they prefer adding to their reserve. 
There is no doubt about the reality of these gains; the 
stringent furm of accouuts now required precludes ob- 
scurity or deception. With such fruits of an improved 
policy, it may be assumed the shareholders will have the 
good sense to persevere as they have just begun; and if 
they do, the advantages will be felt more and more keen- 
ly with every year that passes.—London Telegraph. 








The Mobile & Ohio Railroad Shops. 


We copy the following description of the Shops of the 
Mobile & Ohio Railroad which are located at Whistler, 
six miles north of Mobile, from a longer article in a re- 
cent number of the Mobile Register. About 400 men are 
employed in these shops: 

The shops are large, and are arranged in a most ad- 
mirable mauner for convenient and expeditious work. 
As instance, the maia machine shop, which is so arranged 
that the locomotives are run into stalls, some dozen in 
number, along one side or half of the bui'ding, while the 
other side and right adjoining the stalls are the various 
power tools, aggregating perhaps fifty in number, and 
comprising planers, drilling machines, punching ma- 
chinery and lathes of every description, including one 
recently put in of great size, and which takes a pair of 
driving wheels of a locomotive in without their being 
removed from the aale, and turns them both off at the 
same moment by almost automatic machinery, requiring 
the attention of only one man, and executing the job in 
an incredibly short time. 

Parallel to and adjoining this shop, is the blacksmith 
shop, with its immense forges and steam hammer, which 
perhaps is more perfect and larger than | other in 
use in this country. It was made under the direction of 
Gen. McCallum, Superintendent of Military Railroads 
f r the United States Government, without any regard 
to expense, but simply to perfection of work. The war 
closing just as it was completed, it was offered for sale 
with the other vast quantitics of railroad machinery ac- 
cumulated by the government, and was purchased at a 
very low price by Major Fleming for his shops. It isa 
remarkable hammer, so pondcrous as to crush toa wafer 
a heavy bar of iron, yet so nicely adjusted that the man 
who manages it says he can crack the crystal of a watch 
under its face without injury to the mechanism. Next 
to this shop is the foundry and boiler shop; all these 
side by ride, and ranged along the stalls or tracks f 
ceiving the locomotives, bringing the work aa 
means for performing it into close connection and’¥ 
cheapening the cost. 

Beyond the machine shop is ihe extensive wood-work- 
ing and car-buildiag shop, where huge rough timbers 
and boards are taken in, cut, planed, mortised and 
framed, all by machinery, and two complete first-class 
freight cars turned out per day. And, speaking of these 


| cars, of which in all 2v0 are now being built uniform 


in style and size, they are truly models, and will ——- 
l 


| reflect credit upon the road and its management, but wi 


secure to their designer, Major Fleming, new honors 
among railroad men. In their construction he is in- 
troducing 

TWO MOST VALUABLE IMPROVEMENTS, 
of his own device, and which have stood the severest 
tests on his road, and produced most satisfactory results. 


His improvement in car-trucks and breaking device | 


consists in plscing the springs which sustain the car 


| upon two equalizer bars instead of one, which are low- 


ered so as to bring the body of the car about a foot 
lower than the common style of truck—a great desidera- 
tum—and in placing the break between the wheels in- 
stead of outside; the break bar or beam is made long 
enough so that, should the fistenings or hangers give way, 
the bar would catch upon the equalizer bars, and thus be 


prevented from throwing the car off the track, as would | 
otherwise follow. The body of the car rests on the | 


truck, through the medium of a swinging or moveable 


beam, permitting a lateral motion of the car body. The | 
strength and security from accident attained in this truck | 


will readily appear to every railroad man. The advant- 


yr 


| age of — the car-bed a foot lower can be under- 
V 


stood by all. e regard this a very valuable invention, 
and have no doubt it will go into general use. Major 








Fleming is also introducing a decided improvement in 
the coupling, draw-bar and buffer of freight cars. 
Greater strength of coupling and equalization of the 
concussion from the cars rinning together from sudden 
breaking or from accident are secured by this improve- 
ment. The Winslow patent iron roof is being used on 
all the cars, and an iron-cased wiudow, with an iron- 
grate shutter, as well as a close shutter, is placed in each 
car. The cars have a peculiar device, a sort of irregu- 
lar quadrilateral, painted in bright yellow on the side, 
the lettering on which indicates that they belong to the 
great through fast freight line to St. Louis, over the Iron 
Mountain Road. 

These cars will be a feature of the road, and will afford 
—_ facilities for quick shipments through to St. Louis 
or hence to this place. 

In the car shop we found the body of 

A MAGNIFICENT PASSENGER COACH, 

fifty five feet in length, full height and width, and nearly 
completed. This is the first of a lot of passenger coach 
es which the road will immediately construct, and which 
fully equal, in all respects, and in strength, perhaps, ex- 
cel the finest coaches of Northern make. They are being 
finished beautifully inside with native woods, of which 
several varieties have been found that finish up equal to 
the finest maple, chestnut, ash or walnut, of the North. 
One species of wood has been used in finishing one, car, 
the name of which no one there has been able to give. 
Major F. says the old tree had attracted his notice for 
thirteen years past, standing beside the track, and finally 
discovering that it was of fine quality of timber, and un- 
like anything of the kind he ever saw, he determined 
that it should be felled and cut into boards. _ It finishes 
most beautifully—is very hard and close grained, but no 
one can give its species. 

Major Fleming is introducing in these cars a well-ap- 
pointed ladies’ dressing saloon, or washroom, similar to 
those in the modern sleeping cars, which will be exceed- 
ingly comfortable on so long a road, especially in this 
climate. These cars will all have the six-wheel trucks 
constructed with the improvement noted above. 

The evidence afforded us by the work going on in the 
shops at Whistler, that the company intend speedily to 
make their road first-class in all its appointments and 
rolling stock, will be gratifying to the public, Immense 
quantities of material for cars is gotten out, and in a lit- 
tle while the road will be supplied with a full number of 
both passenger and freight cars of the best construction 
and finish. What will surprise the public here, who are 
in the habit of looking to the North for every mauufac- 
tured article, will be to know that at Whistler, in the 
company’s own shops, is manufactured every article of 
use on the road—down to the stoves and water coolers 
of the cars—except new locomotives, car wheels and 
axles. And the work turned out in every department is 
in no way inferior to that of Northern shops. Even lo- 
comotives can be constructed at Whistler entire, and a 
reconstruction of the old wrecks which travelers have 
noticed ranged along the side track at Whistler, the 
debris of war, is now going on; and we were surprised 
when told that a beautiful locomotive we saw about 
ready to come out, was one of those wrecks rejuvenated. 

A CURIOUS MACHINE, 

sort of hybrid, is now being built and is nearly ready 
for fuse, which is a design of Major Fleming’s, and is 
intended for pile driving, of which there is a great deal 
to do on the Mobile & Ohio road. The machine com- 
bines locomotive power with the pile driving. It is a 
large platform car, of great strength, with a pair of 
driving wheels in front. On the car is a locomotive 
boiler, a double engine, water tank and wood box. The 
engine is coupled with the driving wheels by gearing, 
which can be thrown out and the power applied to raise 
the hammer for driving the piles. The upright beam or 
mast is hinged, so that when the machine is moving, it 
is lowered to avoid bridges. The frame work is ona 
pivot, admitting the hammer to be used in a large are. 
An ingenious arrangement of two small trucks enables 
the whole machine to be moved laterally on rails tem- 
porarily laid for the purpose, so as to clear the maiu 
track for a passing train. Heretofore pile-drivers have 
required a locomotive to attend them and the expense of 
their use was much heightened thereby. This combines 
the power of propulsion in itself, and is really, while an 
unsightly, yet a curious machine. Major Fleming dur- 
ing the last year, since getting his roadway tolerably 
well reconstructed after the war damages, has been de- 
voting himself largely to the mechanical department of 
the road, and the several improvements named are the 
direct and important results. He has also perfected an 
improvement in the ordinary elliptic steel spring, which 
promises highly. It is the use of a sort of divided and 
reversed spring within the elliptic of the ordinary, 
spring and supporting by a movable shoe-like attach- 
| ment the outer spring at its weakest point, or point of 
greatest strain. The shops at Whistler are under the 
| immediate personal charge of Mr. B. 8. Skates, the 
Master Machinist of the road, and are certainly becom- 
| ing model shops. Mr. Skates has recently invented a 
machine for straightening car axles, which works to a 
| charm, and cheapens the process ten fold. The axles 
are straightened without removing the whecls, at the 
average cost of less than fifty cents each. We spent 
| several hours in the shops, and saw much of interest 
| which which we have not space to narrate. The place 
| is worthy of a visit by any one who takes an interest in 
| the operations of mechanical industries. The company 
| has recently erected some extensive car sheds, and are 
| now in need of a new and substantial “round house,” 
| the present one being a wooden structure and very old. 
With the present spirit of improvement which seems to 
be upon the management, we may look for the early 
putting of this road, in all its appointments, on a par 
with the best in the country. The company had an 
immense task to perform in getting up from the ruin of 
the war, but the road is through a wonderful country 
and its resources vast, which have but to be liberally 
jand energetically managed to develop the road, not 
ouly to a great business success, but to one of the chief- 
est public institutions of the nation. 
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The Russian Railway System 


The introduction of railways into Russia is due toa 
Court favorite, Count Bobrinski, who in 1836 succeeded, 
asa special mark of grace, in obtaining permission 
from the Emperor Nicholas to form a company for lay- 
ing down a line eighteen miles in length, from St. Peters- 
burg to the Imperial residence of Tsarskoe-Selo. It was 
a whim; but Bobrinski was a charming man, and the 
Emperor saw no harm in letting him have his own way 
in so trifling a matter. Oddly enough, this fanciful spec- 
ulation paid, which was so much the better for the share- 
holders, but had no effect in inducing his Majesty to 
sanction the formation of new railways until six years 
afterwards, when, in 1842, he ordered the construction, 
at Government expense, of the magnificent iron road 
which binds St. Petersburg to Moscow, the modern to 
the medieval capital, which, thanks to railways, is fast be- 
coming the modern capital again, The Emperor Nichol- 
as was too fond of rapid traveling to object, in the ab 
stract, to express trains; but he had a low opinion of 
Western Europe, and thought the less Holy Russia had 
to do with that depraved portion of the world the better. 
Ilence his deep moral aversion to railways, which, soon- 
cer or later, could not fail to bring Russia into close con- 
tact with the society and ideas uf the revolutionary 
and irreligious West. The railway system of Russia 
is at this moment separated from the railway system of 
Germany, and also, significantly enough, of Poland, by 
its wider gauge; and during the reign of the 
Emperor Nicholas no thought seems to have been enter- 
tained of connecting St. Petersburg by rail even with 
Warsaw. But it was obviously an advantage to be able 
to perform the journey between St. Petersburg and 
Moscow in 20 instead of 80 or 100 hours; and since 
quickness was the great object, the line was made as 
nearly as possible, in conformity with the definition of 
the geometrical straight line “lying evenly between its 
extreme points.” It looks on the map as though it had 
been traced with a ruler, and it is believed that the 
Emperor Nicholas so traced it with his own hand. The 
first section of the Moscow-St. Peterburg Railway was 
finished in 1847, but it was not until 1851 that the whole 
line was completed and thrown open to the public. 
During the three following years not a mile of railway 
was constructed in Russia, and when the Crimean war 
broke out the conveyance of troops, and stores from the 
centre to the south was attended by hardships the 
severity of which does not seem to Mr. Rumbold to have 
been adequately appreciated. He draws an ingenious 
but certainly a forced comparison between the successful 
defence of Russia in 1812 against the French, and her 
unsuccessful defence in 1854 and 1855 against the French 
and English, and argues that the retreat of the French 
from Moscow was attended by scarcely greater difficul- 
ties than those which attended the advance of the Russians 
to the relief of Sebastopol at least, however, the Russians, 
marching to the relief of Sebastopol, had no enemy in their 
rear, nor did they march without supplies, nor did they 
always march from great distances, nor was there any- 
thing new in Russian armies marching to the Crimea. 
At the same time it may be admitted that some of the 
causes which contributed to the success of the Rus- 
sian armsin 1812 had a contrary effect in 1854 and 
1855, and it would, inany case, have been very convenient 
for the Russians to have been able to send troops from 
Moscow to the Black Sea by rail. 

The Russians themselves were deeply impressed, 
through the events of the war, by the imperfect char- 
acter of their communications, and one of the first things 
that occupied the attention of the Russian Government 
after the Peace of Paris was the necessity of construct- 
ing railways. Until 1859 there was no railway com- 
munication between any part of the Russian dominions 
and the West of Europe; that in that year the lines 
which e~nnect Warsaw with points on the Austrian and 
Prussian frontiers were opened. In 1862 was completed 
the great line of railway which connects Warsaw with 
Wilna and St. Petersburg, and which enabled the Rus- 
sian Government to pour troops in irresistible numbers 
into Poland. During the last four years the railway 
system of Bussia has been extended in a southerly di- 
rection. Eight hundred miles of rail had been opened 
in the year 1862. Upwards of 2,400 miles were opened 


between 1866 and 1869; and at present the traveler may) 


proceed by rail from St. Petersburg to Moscow, from 
Moseow to Kursk, from Kursk to Kietf, from Kieff to 
Balto, and from Balto to Odessa, a distance of 1,452 
miles, 

One effect of the construction of this vast system of 
railways, which is constantly receiving fresh develop- 
ment, must be to reconstitute Moscow the capital, as it 
is at this moment the chief town of the Russian Empire, 
and to give great additional importance to Kieff, the 
chief town, and, in a commercial and social sense, the 
capital of Southern Russia. Every iron road in Russia 
will lead to what Madame de Stael called the “ Tartar 
Rome” while St. Petersburg runs the chance of being 
cut off from the general commercial syste of the coun- 
try, except asa mere dependent upon Moscow. — Bt. 
Petersburg has been called © the window through which 
Russia looks out upon Europe;” but it is to the more 
happily situated Riga as an attic casement toa glass door, 
and when the line from Moscow to Smolensk is com- 
pleted it will be as easy, and not much farther to travel, 
from Riga to Moscow than from St.Petersburg to Moscow. 
Indeed, when all the railways now in construction are 
finished, Moscow will be the central terminus of six great 
lines, feomunicating—1, with Riga and Libeau; 2, with 
St. Petersburg and Helsingfors; 3, with Yaroslayl and 
Perm; 4, with Nijni-Novgorod, Kazan, Ekaterinburg 
and Tiumen; 5, with Orenburg, with Saratof, with As- | 
trakhan, and with Novo-Teherkask ; 6, with Tagniog, 
Sebastopol and Odessa. Kieff, on its part, will derive 
great importance as a centre of railway communication 
from its immediate connection with the South Russian, 
Turkish and Austrian lines, and with the prin- 
cipal lines in Russian Poland, a position which | 
ought certainly to make it the second commercial city in | 
the Empire. In the section of his report devoted toa | 










consideration of the “ financial position of Russian rail- 
ways,” Mr. Rumbold gives an edifying account of the 
conditions under which the first great line, St. Peters- 
burg to Moscow, was constructed and worked. This 
line, which is without tunnels or embankments, and 
passes over a perfectly flat country, cost altogether 
twenty millions sterling, and for many years, so long, in 
fact, as it remained in the hands of the State, gave most 
inadequate returns. Officers in uniform traveled habitu- 
ally for nothing, and enterprising civilians would pay 
third-class fare, or no fare at all, and bribe the guard to 
be allowed to travel first class. The only persons who 
made their fortunes out of the Moscow-St. Petersburg 
Railway were the guards, the engineers, and, above all, 
the contractors. Indeep, the contract for keeping up the 
rolling stock on this line is one of the curiosities of com- 
merce, and is celebrated as such throughout Russia. The 
late Prince Menschikoff, meeting a foreign traveler who 
wished to sce the most remarkable things in St. Peters- 
burg, is said to have advised him to to begin by having 
a'look at Messrs. Winans's contract. Its provisions are 
so numerous and so lengthy that they form a good-sized 
volume ; “but they may be briefly described,” says Mr. 
Rumbold, “as binding the contractor to provide and keep 
up the rolling stock required for the line at prices and on 
conditions that have hitherto proved well-nigh ruinous 
to the undertaking.” A French firm—Messrs. Cail & 
Co.—who undertook the working of the railway after 
Messrs. Winans, found the whole of the rolling stock 
brilliantly painted, but had no clue to the age of the 
various carriages, &c. A series of break-downs ensued, 
followed by the retreat of the French and the recall 
of the American contractors, who, intimately 
acquainted with the varying quality of the 
material they had to work with, experienced no 
difficulty in once more carrying on the business of the 
line. The complimentary reason given by the Minister 





the original contractors was “ that they alone were able | 


to work rolling stock of such inferior quaitty as that 
which they had _ provided.” From some details given 
by Mr. Rumbold in respect to the notorious contract 
(which terminated, we believe, last year), it appears that 
the cost of keeping up the rolling stock on the Nijni 
line is 29 copecks per werst, while on the St. Petersburg 
line it amounted (under the contract) to 72 copecks per 
werst—a notable difference. About £100,000,000 ster- 
ling has been or will have been spent on the 7,500 miles 
of railway either built or building in Russia, an enorm- 
ous sum considering the little value of land in Russia 
and the almost total absence of engineering difficulties. 
And if much has been made out of Russian railways, 
much, it is to be fearcd, will be lost by them before long. 
It is the fashion, or rather it is a mania, just now in 
Russia to invest money in railway enterprises; and the 
holders of concessions are profiting by this mania with 
an ingenuity which the skilled promoters of Western 
Europe might envy. Mr. Rumbold admits that there is 


| cers of the company. 
| the present Western 


method in the speculative madness which has seized all | 


Russia , but thefmadness exists, and!must lead to disastrous 
consequences. The completed railways, however, have al- 
ready greatly enriched the country, and by opening new 
markets to the landowners, and rendering the old ones 
more accessible,’have saved numbers of that class from the 


| sideration of all telegraph managers. 


ruin with which they were threatened through the ef- | 


fects of the Emancipation Act. They have had another 


result which will be attended with moral consequences. | 
They have helped to destroy absenteeism on the part | 


of the great Russian proprietors. 
of railways many a proprietor, with land in the distant 
east or south of Russia, went from St. Petersburg to 
Paris or Baden without ever visiting his estate, which 
might well be more difficult of access. “Now,” says 
Mr. Rumbold, in one of the concluding psssages of his 


thoroughly interesting report, “both necessity and an | 


increasing sense of the responsibility of ownership send 
the Russian down to his estates every year as regularly 
and nearly as willingly as members of either House to 
theirs at the end of a session of Parliament.” 








The Dead-Head System. 


The dead-head system is carried to a most absurd ex- 
ent in almost ali departments of business in this country. 

Apparently almost universal desire of mankind to 
Something for nothing has been here gratified to a 
most unreasonable degree. Especially has this been the 
case with telegraphs and railroads, of which the mana- 
gers are seldom the principal owners, and their desire to 
secure popularity for themselves and for the enterprises 


Before the existence | 


But, besides this, there is the other class of dead-head 
business for which there is in reality no compensation, 
but only an expectation that in some way the compli- 
ment will be returned. Added to this, is the distribution 
of passes to government officers, members of Congress, 
and of legislative, and sometimes even of municipal 
bodies, which are intended and expected to influence 
their official action. Nothing can be said in valid de- 
fence of either of these classes of business. The latter 
must be regarded as intentionally corrupt and demoral- 
izing, and any such officer who accepts and uses a pass 
knows that it is intended as a bribe to influence his official 
action. 

It is high time that this demoralizing dead-head sys- 
tem was done away with. Its effect upon the telegraph 
interests are evil and only evil. Persons who have the 
free use of the telegraph naturally avail themselves of it 
to a much greater extent than if the privilege was paid 
for at the usual rates. The consequence is, that the wires 
are constantly flooded with this class of business, often 
to the delay of paid dispatches and the serious reduction 
of the revenue of the companies. Take away this 
privilege and where three such messages are sent now 
not more than one paid dispatch will be forwarded ; 
thus relieving the wires, overcrowded during business 
hours, materially, and affording opportunity to transmit 
paid business instead. In this way the revenues of the 
companies will be doubly ,benefited and a much more 
favorable balance sheet shown. In reality, no good ar- 
gument in favor of this absurd dead-heading can be ad- 
duced, and we believe that, as a general thing, telegraph 
managers would themselves gladly terminate it, but that 
they fear to adopt and sternly carry out what they know 
must be an unpopular reform. 

As we said before, the public have no idea of the 
amount of this dead-head business constantly passing 


| over telegraph lines. No company publishes this item 
of Public Works for having revourse in the difficulty to | 


in its reports. If known at all, the knowledge is con- 
fined to the auditors department and to the higher offi- 
The first year of consolidation of 
Union Company its dead-head 
business amounted to over half a million of dollars, and 
it has been constantly increasing since, until now it must 
for that one company alone, amount to more than three 
quarters of a million of dollars per year! This amounts 
to a dividend of two per cent. onits capital of forty 
millions of dollars! As that company has paid but two 


| per cent. dividend during the past year, it follows that 


at least half of its profits have been wasted in carrying 
dead-head messages. This is a gross injustice, not only 
to the stockholders, but to the employes and paying 
customers of that company, and one which should at 
once be remedied. 

The competing companies can show no better re- 
cord in this respect; and, in fact, some of them are even 
worse thanthe Western Union. There are no statistics 
available to illustrate and demonstrate our assertions, 
but every experienced telegrapher knows that they are 
correct. We commend these facts to the earnest con- 
Here isa most 
important reform which it is practicable to enforce at 
once. The evil is increasing and should be at once and 
effectually reformed. Stockholders and other interested 
parties, in secking for the reasons why their investments 
don’t pay, and can’t be made to pay, will find a not un- 
important one in the amount of free business which oc- 
cupies their wires. Employes may find in this one of 
the causes which necessitates low salaries, and should 
aid instead of opposing and thwarting, as they too 


| frequently do, the partial attempts which are made to 
| correct the evil. 


The true principle in administering telegraph lines is, 
that no despatches, not strictly connected with the busi- 
ness of the line, should be transmitted unless paid for. 


| When this rule is adopted and enforced, a marked im- 
provement will be shown in the financial statements of 


all American telegraph companies.—The Tele,rapher. 








—One of the correspondents of the Zimes tells of a 
successful dash made by cavalry on a French railroad 
train. He says: “One feat of the Prussian horse was 
told me to-day, which is worth recording. A patrol came 


| to a station on the road to Rheims, and saw a train just 


| to start after it. 


leaving. There was an engine steaming away, and about 
An officer and a couple of troopers dis- 
mounted, and, quick as thought, dashed at the platform, 


| stopped the driver with pistols, trigger fingered, mount- 


with which they are connected has led to a sacrifice of | 


the true interests of stockholders, and the injury of the 
property committed to their charge. The general disre- 
gard in this country of small economies and the con- 
tempt for small sums, which in the aggregate, make 


large amounts, make it not only unfashionable, but almost | 
disreputable to urge the rights of stockholders and em- | 


ployes in this matter. 

The public generally have no idea of the amount of 
dead-head or free business constantly passing over tele- 
graph lines. Much of the nominally free business is, of 
course, merely an exchange as between telegraph, rail- 


road, and express companies; but, aside from this, an al- | 


together unreasonable amount of such business is con- 
stantly occupying the time of telegraph employes and 
the wires, for which in fact no compensation is received. 
And we contend that the principle of exchanging cour- 
tesies and the use of facilities between telegraph, and 
railroad, and express companiesand employes is wrong, 
and the sooner it is abolished the better for all parties. 
In cases where such exchange is necessary or desirable, 
an account should be kept on both sides and at stated 
periods settlements should be made, and the balance, if 
any, should be paid by the party in excess. There is 
really no more reason why a telegrapher should travel 
free, or railroad employe have free use of the telegraph, 
than that they should have free boots or free board. 
The public sentiment on this point is demoralized, and 
needs education and reform. 


ed on it, and made him drive full speed to the train, 
which they overtook, followed by the mounted men, 
stopped it, and captured a mail full of letters and papers 
with important information. That was quick and smart, 
anyhow.” 


—<A correspondent of The Telegraph-r, writing from San 
Francisco, gives the following specimens of messages 
received for transmission at California offices: 

“The following is a copy of a message, as received for 
transmission, from a German customer : 

‘Hows not weethsvasht lief Furniture at Landing. 
Laether to knith.’ 

TRANSLATION. 

‘House not whitewashed. Leave furniture at landing. 
Letter to-night.’ 

“ Here is one even less intelligible : 

‘Teund sent docs gutes berticlers per express.’ 

TRANSLATION. 

‘Don’t send those goods. Particulars per express.’ 

“With one more specimen, I will conclude for the 
present : 

*Laht mi noh how motsh he tukh Cipp Cwiht.’ 

TRANSLATION. 


‘Let me know how much ee took, Keep quiet.’ ” 
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General Railroad “Mlews. 








OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Sherbrooke & Kennebec, 

This railroad, which is a branch of the Grand Trunk 
in the Province of Quebec, north of New Hampshire, is 
to have the track laid immediately. 

North Shore, 

This company proposes to construct a railroad from 
Montreal down the north shore of the St. Lawrence to 
Quebec. The President, Hon. Mr. Cauchon, at a recent 
meeting of the company in Quebec, stated that the re- 
sources of the company were sufficient for the construc: 
tion of the road. They comprised two Parliamentary 
grants of land—one of 1,200,000 acres in the Ottawa 
Valley, another of 1,590,000 acres in the St. Maurice 
district, a vote of $1,200,009 from, and the right of way 
into, the city of Quebec, as well as subscriptions to the 
amount of $500,000 from the municipalities on the route” 
between Quebec and Montreal. They had, consequently, 
$1,700,000 in money and 2,709,0°0 acres to begin opera- 
tions with, but it was necessary, to secure the land 
grants, the road should be completed before the first of 
January, 1873. At the conclusion of the President’s re- 
marks, Mr. Dinning, a well-known ship-builder, stated 
that the company’s lands in the St. Maurice valley would 
be worth one dollar an acre as soon as the North Shore 
and Piles Railways were completed; and those in the 
valley of the Ottawa two dollars, so that the 1,500,- 
000 acres in the St. Maurice territory would be worth 
$1,500,000, which, with the $2,4 0,000, value of the Ot- 
tawa grant, and the $500,000 subscribed by the munici- 
palities, would ‘form a total of $4,490,°00. The company, 
consequently, only required a further sum of $1,300,000 
to complete the road, the cost of the 190 miles at $30,000 
a mile being estimated at $5,700,000. At the close of 
the meeting, a highly influential committee was ap- 
pointed to popularize and promote the work. 

Sabula, Ackley & Dakota, 

The grading of the first twenty miles west from Sa- 
bula is rapidly progressing. Mr. Davis has the contract 
for this section, and also for the second section, upon the 
first mile of which—2ist mile west of Sabula—work has 
been commenced. Fifty thousand ties and the iron for 
20 miles have been purchased and are being shipped. 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The last acquisition of the great corporation is the 
Pittsburgh & Erie Canal and its large dock property at 
Erie. The Pittsburgh Dispatch says of it: 

“As yet, no intimation is given of the intentions of 
the corporation in respect to the maintenance or the re- 
pair of the property. Opinion in Erie is divided as to 
what will be done. A few business men think it is the 
purpose of the company to abandon the property and 
force the transfer of its business to the Erie & Pittsburgh 
Railroad, of which the Pennsylvania Company have re- 
cently become the lessors. Others, and, as we believe 
the majority, are sanguine that the canal will be repaired, 
improved and maintained, and that, despite the monopo- 
ly of the carrying trade between Erie and the Ohio 
River now secured to the Pennsylvania road, there will 
be no increase in rates of freight and no injury to the 
business of the Erie. The fact that the corporation has 
leased the canal wharves strengthens the opinion that 
the canal will be operated as heretofore. There is busi- 
ness enough for both lines, water and rail, and it is to be 
hoped the new owners will give to boatmen along the 
canal assurance of their purpose to maintain and extend 
its business. The enlargement project may have been 
practical, but capitalists were never eager to invest in it. 


The men who climbed into cffice by its aid are really the | 


only gainers by the long agitation the scheme has pro- 
voked. To the traffic of the canal in its present shape, 
the agitation for enlargement has been well nigh fatal. 
Boats have not been built and the capital formerly em- 
ployed in the canal trade has been largely diverted to 
other enterprises. So, whatever are the purpo:es of the 
Pennsylvania Company, it is to be hoped they may soon 
be made public. If boatmen can be assured that the 
canal is to be repaired and operated without essential 
increase of tolls for a term of years that will justify the 
investment, they are ready to build new boats and then 
give an upward turn to a declining trade.” 

Laclede & Fort Scott. 

The board of directors met on the 15th and 16th in- 
stants, to examine bids for the construction of the road- 
bed from Buffalo westward to the eastern line of Cedar 
county, as advertised some weeks since in the RAILROAD 
GAzETTE. The contract was awarded to Messrs. Shea 
& Burgess, of St. Louis, who also have the contract for 
grading the line from Lebanon to Buffalo. 

A delegation of citizens from Carthage, Mo., and Bax- 
ter Springs, Kan., had an interview with the board, on 
behalf of a proposed extension of the road in a south- 
westerly direction from Bolivar, through Dade and Jas- 


per counties, Mo., in the direction of Baxter Springs and 
Chetopa, Kansas. 

A proposition was made from parties in St. Louis, rep- 
resenting eastern capitalists, to tie, iron and equip the 
road from Lebanon westward, as fast as the road-bed 
should be completed, in consideration of receiving for 
such service first mortgage bonds of the company run- 
ning twenty years. A committee of directors, including 
the President, Secretary and Chief Engineer, was ap- 
pointed to take the matter into consideration, with in- 
structions to visit St. Louis and complete such a con- 
tract, if, in their discretion, it would seem for the best 
interests of the company to do so. 

Wellington, Grey & Bruce, 

This new Canadian railroad was lately operated from 
Guelph, 48 miles west of Toronto, northward to Fergus, 
fifteen miles, Trains will run through between Toronto 
and Fergus by way of this road, the Great Western, and 
Galt & Guelph Branch of the latter road. Six miles 
more of the road are to be opened this season, and here- 
after it is to be extended nor.hwest to Southampton, on 
Lake Huron about 50 miles north of Goderich, with, it is 
hoped, a branch to Kinsardine, further south, and an- 
other to Owen’s Sound, an outlet of Georgian Bay 60 
miles west of Collingwood. 

Pekin, Lincoln & Decatur. 

According to the Lincoln Herald this road has been 
leased in perpetuity to the Toledo, Wabash & Western 
Company; the former company to complete the con- 
struction and the latter to equip and operate the road. 
lowa & Minnesota Coal and Lumber Rallroad. 

This company has been lately organized for the pur- 
pose of building a line from the lumber regions of Minne- 
sota through Central Iowa. Appeals are now being 
made for local aid and the interests seem to conflict, in 
some localities, with those of the Burlington, Cedar 
Rapids & Minnesota Company. 

Selma & Memphis, 

It is reported that General Forrest has temporarly sus- 
pended work on the Columbus end of the Selma & Mem- 

phis road on account of the depression in the sale of 
bonds caused by the European war, and also by the in- 
junction to be decided upon by Chancellor Lyon. 
North & South Indiana, 

The directors have adopted the tow-path of the Wa- 
bash & Erie Canal for about one hundred miles south of 
Clay county as their line, and filed proposals to that 
effect in the counties through which it passes. 

Ind anapolis & Vincennes, 

The city council of Vincennes, Indiana, refused on the 
19th to give the company right of way into the city and 
grounds for the new depot and “such machine shops as 
the terminus of the road would require.” 

Green Bay & Lake Pepin. 

The contract for building 49 miles of this road, from 
Green Bay to New London, has been awarded to R. P. 
Harriman & Co., of Green Bay. The work is to be 
completed by January 1, 1871. 

Sioux City & Pembina, 

Sioux City has still another railroad company organ- 
ized on the 8th inst., to build a road northward to inter- 
sect the North Pacific at Breckenridge, the distance 
being 255 miles. John I. Blair and Oakes Ames, with 
their associate capitalists, are said to be backing the 
company. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas 

A correspondent at Sedalia gives the following infor- 
mation: The track is now laid across the Osage River, 
59 miles from Sedalia, having crossed that river on a 
temporary trestle. The work has been delayed for want 
of a sufficient number of locomotives. Three McQueen 
engines have been ordered from the Schenectady Loco- 
motive Works and are expected inafew days. R. 8. 
Stevens, General Manager, has been sick for some time 
past. O. B. Gunn, Chief Engineer, is acting in his 
place. 





The Sedalia Division has been located from Fort 
Scott southwest about 35 miles to Osage Mission, which 
| indicates that the junction with the main line will be 
made about 25 miles below Humboldt. It is said that 
| the cars will be running to Osage Mission by the first of 
| December. 
| St. Louis, Chilicothe & Omaha. 
| The Chillicothe & Brunswick, the Chillicothe & 
| Omaha, and the St. Louis & Council Bluffs Railroad 
Companies have consummated a consolidation of their 
| respective interests and lines, under the style of the St. 
| Louis, Chillicothe, & Omaha Railroad Company. 
| From Brunswick, on the Missouri River, the line is to 
| form a chord of the great bend of that stream, and run 
| to Council Bluffs, a distance of about 200 miles. 

From Brunswick, on the North Missouri Railroad, 
northwest to Chillicothe, on the Hannibal & St. Joseph, 

| 36 miles, the road isin operation. From Chillicothe 
| northwest to Gallatin, 24 miles, the road-bed is very 
nearly ready for the rails, which are on the way from 





Europe. Contracts have been let and work is progres- 
sing on another section, from Gallatin to Gentryville, 30 
miles, and the route is located to Clarinda, Iowa. 
Gettysburg Rallroad, 

This road will be sold to foreclose mortgage at the Mer- 
chants Exchange in Philadelphia on the Thursday, Oct, 
13. With it will be soldthe franchise for an extension to 
the Potomac. The bondholdersare not likely to make any ° 
combination to purchase the road, and it is likely that 
the Pennsylvania or the Reading company will be the 
purchaser. 

Virginia & Kentucky. 

The Bristol News says that two corps of engineers 
will be put on this proposed line about the middle of 
this month. It is to extend from Bristol, on the Vir- 
ginia & East Tennessee Railroad at the north line of 
Tennessee, westward to Cumberland Gap, with connec- 
tions through Kentucky to Cincinnati and Louisville. 
California & Oregon. 

This road is now completed to Solo Station, sixteen 
miles north of Chico. Northern travel is now princi- 
pally by railroad. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 

The first trains on the Boonton Cut-off of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad commenced run- 
ning on the 12th inst. For a few months only coal 
trains will pass over; but as soon as the stations are put 
in order, passenger trains will be put on. The stations 
will be built at Denville, Boonton, Whitehall, Beaver- 
town, Mead’s Basin, Paterson, Clifton, Brandes, Sidney, 
Bergen and Hoboken. 

Kankakee & Illinois River. 

Ground was broken by the contractors for the section 
east of Dwight, last week. 
Columbia & Port¥Deposit. 

Messs. Wolf & Upp, who are constructing this road 
for the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, have com- 
menced work on this line, which is to extend down the 
Susquehanna about 40 miles, connecting the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad with Havre de Grace, at the head of the 
Chesapeake Bay. 

South Pacific, 

The line surveyed is from Neosho in an almost due 
southwest direction to Fort Gibson, at the junction of 
the Neosho River with the Arkansas, and a few miles 
above the mouth of the Canadian River, which rises in 
New Mexico. When the present company assumed con- 
trol of this road which had so long been a line of con- 
tention among speculators, their movements were by 
many looked upon with distrust, and the public had no 
faith in the completion of the road. But this company 
have faithfully invested their capital and energy, and 
pushed the road through barriers of rock and hardpan, 
surmounted the hills and traversed the almost barren 
waste along their route till they are now in the fertile 
and fruitful Southwest, and are in a position to begin to 
enjoy: a return for the very heavy expenditures they 
have made. Already the receipts of live stock by this 
road have largely increased, and will continue to in- 
crease as receiving and shipping facilities are perfected, 
and the route becomes known among cattle men. Be- 
sides this, the mineral products of all that prolific region 
will find this the most direct, speedy and economical line 
to St. Louis, or points further east, and we shall soon 
see trains loaded with iron, lead and zinc from the 
Southwest, for our city manufactories, * ad * 
—St. Louis Journal af Commerce. 

Springfield & Illinois Southeastern, 

The section which will complete the connection be- 
tween Shawneetown and the Illinois Central at Edge- 
wood will soon be completed. For some time cars have 
been running from Edgewood southeast as far as Mill 
Shoals, near the south line of Wayne couuty, a dis- 
tance of 55 miles. Construction has been progressing 
lately from the southern end of the line, and last Satur- 
day the road was completed from Shawneetown to the 
north line of Gallatin county, about fifteen miles, and 
now there remains only the section through White 
county to be built. On this section, which is 22 miles 
long, the contractors are hard at work, and the iron for 
itison hand. By the first of September it is to be com- 
pleted, and then trains can run through from Chicago to 
Shawneetown, about 310 miles. 

Tennessee Railroads, 

The State Commissioners have decided to sell at auc- 
tion, on the 3d of November next, the State’s interest in 
the following delinquent railroads, receiving State bonds 
in payment : 

The Nashville & Northwestern Railroad; Cincinnati, 
Cumberland Gap & Charleston; Central; Southern ; 
Edgefield & Kentucky ; Memphis, Clarksville & Louis- 
ville; Knoxville & Kentucky ; McMinnville & Manches- 
ter; Rogers & Jeffersonville; Winchester & Alabama; 
Knoxville & Charlestown; Evansville, Henderson & 
Nashville; East Tennessee & Western North Carolina, 





and the Mineral Home. 
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West Chester & Phoenixville, 

The route of this proposed railroad is from West 
Chester, Pa., north by east to Phoenixville, on the Read- 
ing road 2714 miles northwest of Philadelphia, crossing 
the Pennsylvania Railroad at a station called Steamboat, 
27 miles from Philadelphia and five miles north of .West 
Chester. The section between West Chester and Steam- 
boat is to be put under contract immediately. 

Great Western of Canada. 

The contract for the first section (88 miles) of the new 
loop-line from Glencoe to Canfield has been let to Henry 
Yates. 

The company has taken up the third line of rails on 
its road as far as Chatham and will hereafter maintain 
only the 4 ft. 814 in. track. 

New York & Hempstead Plains, 

This New Long Island road is completed from 
Hempstead to Valley Stream, where it connects with 
the South Side Railroad. Beyond the route has been 
changed, running further north, going through the vil- 
lages of East New York, Woodhaven, and Springfield, 
besides skirting Flatbush. Work will immediately be 
commenced on the Bay Ridge division, and pushed 
rapidly to completion. The terminus at Bay Ridge has 
been secured by the company, and comprises 860 feet of 
water front. Van Dewaler Smith, of Hempstead, is 
President; C. W. Whiley, Treasurer; T. C. Goethius, 
Seeretary. Capital stock, $300,090; one-half paid in. 
Shenandoah Valley, 

The Pennsylvania Central Improvement Company, 
which has the contract for constructing this road, adver- 
tises for 2,000 men to work on the section between Front 
Royal and Luray. When that is completed it is thought 
that the Martinsburg & Potomac Railroad will be in 
operation to Front Royal. 


Leavenworth, Lawrence & Galveston. 

The road is now open for some distance south of Gar- 
nett and very soon will be in operation to Humboldt and 
to New Chicago, six miles below, where it will cross the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas road. When this connection 
is made, it will probably receive the largest part of the 
business of thelatter road from points south of New 
Chicago until it has its own eastern outlet com- 
pleted through Fort Scott to Sedalia. 

The traffic of the Leavenworth, Lawrence & Galves- 
ton road is growing very rapidly since its connection 
with Kansas City was completed, and as it will soon be 
open to the south line of Kansas (near where the Ver- 
digris River crosses the line, in Montgomery county) 
and will open a direct route to Osage lands, jast now 
thrown into the market, its business may be expected to 
grow rapidly and its relations with lines further cast be- 
come quite important. Already it has begun to share in 
the Texas cattle trade, and has now enough to support 
one stock train daily. 

Keokuk, lowa City & Minnesota. 

The directors of the Iowa Northern Central and of 
the Keokuk & Minnesota Railroad companies held a 
meeting at Lowa City on the 16th, and finished consoli- 
dation, taking the name of the “ Keokuk, lowa City 
& Minnesota Railroad Company-” The general officer 
are located at Washington, Iowa. The oflicers of the 
new companyjare George J. Boal, Esq., of Iowa City, 
President; Col. Patterson, of Keokuk, Vice President; 
A. J. Hershire, of Iowa City, Secretary, and W. H. 
Shipman, Treasurer, also of Iowa City. The Tribune 
Says ° 

“The bonds of the consolidated company will soon be 
issued, the iron purchased, and track laying pushed for- 
ward to an early completion.” 

Ohio & Michigan, 

This company give notice in our advertising columns 
that they will receive proposals up to the 17th inst. for 
making ready for ironing that part of their road be- 
tween Allegan, Michigan, and the Indiana State line, a 
(distance of 95 miles, 
hibited at their office in Coldwater, Michigan, after to- 
day. 





MECHANICS AND ENCINEERING. 


Rails on Country Roads, 

The New York Heening Post calls attention to the 
number of short branch lines in that State, and urges 
the necessity of some cheaper connections with the 
trunk lines. It says: 

“There is nota railroad in the more thickly-settled 
parts of our country which might not profitably double 
its local traffic by the construction of numerous cheap 
branch lines. It is not necessary to lay such short aux- 
iliary roads with heavy iron, or to use upon them the 
heavy cars and engines which are used on main lines. 
They could be much more profitably used if laid with 
light iron, and if the cars were light, perhaps of the 
shape of street cars, and moved by light dummy engines. 

“To the unprofessional mind it does not appear even 
neeessary that such branch roads should be accurately 


The specifications will be ex- | 


graded; why should not the track occupy a side of the 
public highway, and follow the curves and grades of 
that, where these are not too great? 

“Tt would be a great benefit to country districts lying 
within from three to ten miles of a railroad, if some in- 
expensive method of laying light rails on common coun- 
try roads could be devised. Such tramways many towns 
would construct and maintain as parts of the public high- 
ways, and for the use of all kinds of vehicles, just as our 
horse railroad tracks in the city are used by carts, drays 
and carriages. Our country roads, almost everywhere, 
are both poor and expensive. We have but few skil- 
ful engineers ready to construct first-rate, smooth, hard 
common roads. Is it impossible or too costly to lay the 
common roads with light iron rails for the general use? 


Heywood’s Snow Plow. 

The Official Railway News describes as follows a snow- 
plow invented by C. L. Heywood, Superintendent of the 
Fitchburg (Mass.) Railroad, and used with success on 
the Vermont & Massachusetts, the New York & Flush- 
ing and other roads: 

“Itis a separate vehicle to run in front of the locomo- 
tive and armed with a plow of prodigious strength to 
clear away all snow and ice down to a level with the 
rails, and this is supplemented with scrapers for clearing 
the inside and outside edges of the rails down to the 
spike heads and chairs. In addition to this, the sides of 
the car of the plow are furnished with wings that, by 
means of brakes inside the car, can be set any required 
angle to the line of rails and will clear a passage five 
feet wide on each side of the track. The advantage of 
this ingenious arrangement is obvious, for, in the event 
of the plow striking any solid immovable substance, the 
wings close automatically and are reopened by the plow 
tender when the obstacle is passed. The whole work of 
plowing is so thoroughly done that the shoveling and 
snow pricking, generally necessary, and always very ex- 
pensive, is dispensed with—the track being left as clear 
asinsummer. By the form and construction of this 
plow, it can be run at any speed and no depth of snow 
can withstand its force. It is bound to go through. This 
machine is all the more valuable because it is calculated 
to do with a single engine the work which usually re- 
quires four or five.” 

Railroad Manufactures. 

The Patterson Press says: “The reconstruction of 
the Rogers Locomotive and Machine Works will not be 
carried any further this year. The immense new mill, 
lately erected, is gradually getting into operation, and in 
a few months will probably be in use. It is driven by 
one of the finest overshot wheels in the city—an 80 
horse power affair. The next re-building, it is thought, 
will be at the corner of Market and Spruce streets, but 
that will not be started before next spring.” 

The Tredegar Works at Richmond, Va., in addition to 
their other great enterprises, have undertaken the busi- 
ness of freight car building, and they are now sending 
these cars South at the rate of three per day. This new 
industry, so successfully introduced by this company, 
now gives employment and support, directly and indi- 
rectly, to over five hundred persons. 

The shops of the Rutland & Vermont Valley and 
Montreal & Plattsburg railroads are at Rutland. The 





company builds its own engines there, under the direc- 
tion of H. L. Davis, Master Mechanic, at an average | 
cost of $3,000 each less than the cost of those furnished | 
by locomotive builders. Mr. A. B. Allen, who has | 
charge of the car shops, lately completed a drawing-room 
car, seating 38 persons and with room for 12 to sleep, at | 
a cost not above $6,000. In finish and style it is pro- | 
nounced equal to cars built elsewhere for which double | 
that sum is paid. | 
Improvement for Horse Railroads, | 
Walter Cameron, of Taunton, Mass., has invented an 
ar icle to be laid on horse railroads in time of fire, so | 
that cars may not be detained by the hose lying across 
| the track. It is called a hose-bridge, is ingenious, of 
| simple construction, made of iron, to be placed on each 
track, and locked or bolted, with a hole for the hose and 
| a quarter circle covering, thus giving the cars opportuni- | 





| ty to pass easily over the hose and prevent the blocking | 

| up of streets while a fire is in progress. 

| has been thoroughly tested. 

A Wooden Railroad, 

| A railroad with rails of wood has recently been built 
from Quebec through the village of Jacques Cartier, 

| about fifteen miles. The Quebec Chronicle speaks of it 

| as follows: 

“The problem of wooden railways for colonization 
purposes nay now be said to be solved, and as a proof it 
is only necessary to say that we passed over the road | 
yesterday ata rate of from twenty to thirty miles an 

| hour, a speed which is seldom passed on any of the iron 
roads in this Province. The cars conveying the party 
| yesterday were simply rudimentary vehicles, known as 


This invention 





| It is 40x44 feet outside measure. 
| two barges, floated over to the old bridge, where it was 


platform carriages, but sufficient evidence was given 
that the line when completed will be as easy and smooth 
for traveling purposes as upon the old established iron 
or steel rails. The road is built upon a 4 ft. 84 in. 
gauge, being the ordinary width of the modern English 
and American railways. Each rail is 14 feet long, 7 
inches in depth, and 14 inches in width—sawn and pre- 
pared at a temporary mill recently erected by the con- 
tractor on the line for the purpose. Each rail rests on 
several sleepers to which they are fastened by wedges— 
by a process so simple that the rail, when required, can 
be removed or reversed by any ordinary mechanic. The 
locomotive is from the Rhode Island Iron Works, aud is 
most assuredly a splendid piece of mechanical ingenuity, 
while it is supposed to weigh 21 tons, loaded, without 
the tender. 


Railroad Signal Box, 

Mr. James P. Coulter, of Bloomington, Ilinois, has in- 
vented a railroad signal which has been in use on the 
Chicago & Alton Railroad for the last eight montbs, and 
it may be inferred that it gives good satisfaction from the 
fact that Mr. McMullin, the General Superintendent, 
has ordered the entire line equipped with them. It con- 
sists of a box less than three feet high, and about six inches 
square, with a lid covering one side, and hinged at the top, 
which carries a flag-roller, which rolls and unrolls by the 
simple lifting up of the box-lid. A cord passes from the 
office of the watchman or operator to the lid of the box. 
When the lid is drawn up the flag is unrolled, and the 
signal flag appears. When not wanted longer, the lid is 
allowed to drop, which it does by its own weight, and 
the flag rolls up automatically, the box is closed, and the 
signal is withdrawn. 

At night a lantern takes the place of the flag, and is 
placed in a small receptacle in the lower compartment of 
the box, lined with some metallic substance, for greater 
security. Upon the top of thiscompartment is a toothed 
wheel, in a small space by itself, with lugs which are 
fastened within the box. There is also a roller and pin- 
ion which turns the casing. 

When the signal is to be given, a cord is pulled at the 
office, the case within turns its openings to the red or 
white light, as the case may demand, and the signal is 
given. The signal is withdrawn or changed by an cqual- 
ly safe and certain and easy process. 

These signals can be set and operated upon the front 
of a depot, or on a curve, or on a bridge, or ata draw, 
and can be operated with perfect certainty, at almost any 
distance from the signal. 

A red and white flag, or a red aud white light can cach 
be displayed from the same box. 


Construction of Japanese Railroads, 

The railroad which is being built between Yeddo and 
Yokohama is to have a 34 ft. gauge, and will have cast 
iron sleepers something like the pot sleepers used on 
Indian railroads instead of wooden ties. The rails will 
weigh 50 pounds to the yard and will be of the double 
T form, so that they may be turned. Fish plates wiil 
be used at the joints, which will be suspended between 
two sleepers. 

Rock Island Slough Bridge, 

The Rock Island Union gives the following account of 
the connections being made, by the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific company, with the new government bridge 
over the Mississippi : 

“The old bridge across the slough has well nigh served 
its day and it is evidently the design of the company to 
have the new bridge done by the time the main bridge 
is completed. An entire reconstruction of the tracks 
on this side will then take place, so that the awkward 
reversing of trains to which they are now subjected, 
will be entirely avoided. The main track will begin to 
curve into the river a little east of P. L. Cable’s resi- 


| dence, sweeping in so as to strike the present slough 


bridge 25 feet northeast of its Illinoisabutment. Thence 
it will strike across the channel in a direct line to the 
government bridge. 

“The first abutment on this side will stand 100 feet 
northeast of the abutment of the present railroad bridge. 


| The track, up to this point, will rest on a causeway, 


forming a huge triangle with the old causeway and the 
Illinois shore for the other two sides. This area will be 
filled up and used for depot and side track grounds. All 
the shifting of trains will be done on this ground, thus 
relieving the bridge approach of the incessant annoy- 
ance which now obstructs it. Only the local freighting 
will be done on the old depot grounds. 

“The coffer dam for the old abutment is already set. 


The crib was built on 


raised by means of ropes and pullies, the barges drawn 
from under, the crib dropped into the water and then 


| floated to its place where it was sunk by the aid of rock 


piled init. Beside this abutment and the one on the 


Island end, there will be three piers 150 feet apart, mak- 
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ing a bridge of four spans, 600 feet in length. This 
bridge will be of iron throughout. 

“The masonry will be of the best Joliet rock, a quan- 
tity of which is already on the ground, and a force of 
men engaged dressing it. The rock will be hoisted into 
place by means of a derrick, mounted on a huge square 
barge. Mr. A. Bruce is the contractor, a man of large 
experience in this line of business. 

“The lumber used for coffers, barges, &c., is from 
Keator & Wilsoa’s new mill. It is the design to push 
the work with vigor so as to complete the masonry this 
season if possible.” : 

Snow on the Central Pacific. 

The following is an extract from a letter written by a 
locomotive engineer on the Ceatral Pacific to the Loco- 
motos Engineers’ Journal : 

“There are places here where snow li s from winter 
to wiater again. Even the iron horse secms to feel the 
effect of the light air. In the winter of ’67, the railroad 
was operated to withia feurteen miles of the summit; 
there were but few snow sheds, and it was necessary to 
plow the snow. Snow plows had been made and used 
the previous winter. Some time in the month of De- 
cember of that year, the road was blockaded; it was 
found necessary to couple together a good team, which 
was accordingly done. The team consisted of nine ten- 
wheel engines, the largest engines this company owned. 
The nettitgs were all taken out of the stacks, about four 
cords of wood on each tank. Water was the least of 
our troubles; when the tank got low we could make 
more from snow. Our plow was no temporary concern, 
but well calculated for the purpose. When we would 
make a run at the snow, our engines would all be hot, 
say from 140 to 169 pounds pressure, you can form some 
idea of the power exerted. After having made a run, it 
would take over a hundred men from three to six hours 
to shovel us out, and several times our engineers and 
firemen ahead had to be dug out of the snow in their 
We were six days going five miles, and every en- 
gine came out of the snow alive. I speak of this to give 
you some idea of what we have to contend with in this 
part of the country. The snow belt extends about 40 
miles in width. We have about 30 miles of snow sheds, 
without which the road could not be kept open during 
the winter.” 


cabs. 


Screw Reversing Levers for Locomotives, 

The Worcester (England) Engine Company is man- 
facturing a large number of locomotives for the Nicho- 
las Railway, Russia, to which are being attached the 
screw reversing gear invented by Mr. A. Alexander, of 
Worcester. The value of the screw gear, so far as it has 
been introduced, has been highly appreciated, owing to 
the accuracy and ease of adjustment which it is capable 
of, but the great difficulty hitherto encountered in its 
use lies in the fact that in cases of emergency it is im- 
possible to reverse with promptitude. This is obviated 
by arranging the lever to be worked either by the screw 
or, When necessary, directly, by hand. In the latter 
case the straight cylindrical screw, which is rigidly fixed 
in the bearings at each end, acts in the place of the com- 
mon notched quadrant. The motion of the detent in the 
lever is kept nearly parallel to the axis of the screw—so 
that the teeth of the detent will gear, in all positions of 
the lever, into the threads of the serew—by quite a sim- 
ple parallel notion arrangement. Owing to this ar- 
rangement, together with the fact that the pitch line of 
the detent teeth is the arc of a large circle, about three 
teeth are in gear with the screw in every position. 

A Chicago Street Locomotive, 

Mr. D. J. Lake, of this city, who was the contractor 
for constructing the lake tunnel, has invented and con- 
structed a peculiar road engine, which has been tried of 
late in our streets. It has the apparatus of a steam fire 
engine attached. The following description we copy 
from the Chicago Times: 

“Tn an ordinary locomotive, the steam from the cyl- 
inder acts upon the piston and is communicated directly 
to the crank of the driving wheels. In Mr. Lake’s ma 
chine, when desirable, the motion can first be communi- 
cated to balance-wheels. When these wheels have 
reached a very high rate of speed, the power can be 
communicated by a ‘clutch’ to the driving-wheels. The 
communication can be made gradually, or as rapidly as 
may be thought desirable. 

“ Anyone can see the benefit of this style of commu- 
nication. Suppose the vehicle in a place where it re- 
quires extra force to start it. By applying the power at 
once no movement is effected; but by storing it up in 
the balance-wheels, and then communicating it to the 
drivers, one gets almost precisely the same benefit that 





power can be applied at will to either. The object of 
these two sets is, of course, to obtain cither greater 
power or speed, as may be desired. In hauling heavy 
loads, the small wheels will be used, and in excursions, 
where there is no great weight to be hauled, rapidity is 
secured by the employment of the large drivers. 

“ A pump and air-chamber furnish a complete appara- 
tus for throwing water; while a hand-wheel allows the 
transfer of power to a threshing-machine, or any other 
article of the kind. 

“The engine itself is a very handsome one. It weighs 
about three tons, and moves without difficulty, and 
guides as easily as a well-trained horse.” 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 

—At a recent meeting of the’ Toronto, Grey & Bruce 
Railway Company the following were elected directors: 
Hon. John McMurrich, John Gordon, George Laidlaw, 
John Shedden, Wm. Gooderham, A. R. McMaster, H. 8. 
Howland, John Morrison and Hon. D. L. McPherson. 
John Gordon, was re-elected President and A. R. Me- 
Master Vice President. Subsequently Mr. McMaster 
resigned, when John McMurrich was elected Vice Presi- 
dent, and B. Homer Dixon director. 

—At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Boston & Maine Railroad Company the following gen- 
tlemen were elected directors for the ensuing year: 
Francis Cogswell, Andover; Peter T. Homer, Boston; 
Nathaniel G. White, Lawrence; E. J. M. Hale, Haver- 
hill; George C. Lord, Boston; Amos Paul, South New- 
market, N. H.; John E. Bickford, Dover, N. H. A vote 
was passed authorizing the issue of 4,530 shares of new 
stock. 

—Notice is given that the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Western Union Telegraph Company 
will be held at the executive office of the company, No. 
145 Broadway, New York, on the second Wednesday 
(12th) of October, 1870, at twelve o’clock noon of that 
day, and for such purpose the transfer books were closed 
on the afternoon of the 24th ult., and will be opened on 
the morning of the 13th of October, 1870. 

—The incorporators of the Southern Transcontinental 
Railway Company have elected John C. Fremont, Pres- 
ident, John D. Defrees, Secretary, and Marshall O. Rob- 
erts, Treasurer. 

—Mr. W. H. Hull for a long time connected with the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad, has been appointed Eastern 
Traveling Agent of the Leavenworth, Lawrence & Gal- 
veston Railroad and will proceed immediately to post 
this road throughout its Eastern connections. This road 
having reached the fertile Osage reservation just coming 
into market it is desirable that this route become known 
to the traveling public. 

—The officers of the consolidated New York & New 
Haven and Hartford & New Haven railroads will be as 
follows: Wm. D. Bishop, President of the New York 
& New Haven, President; Wm. P. Burrall, President of 
the Hartford & New Haven, Vice President; E. M. 
Reed, late Superintendent of the Hartford & New 
Haven will probably be Superintendent of the consoli- 
dated line. 

—J. F. Fitzpatrick has been appointed night train dis- 
patcher for the Laramie Division of the Union Pacific 
Railroad, with headquarters at Rawlings Springs, 
Wyoming Territory. 

—At a meeting of the stockholders of the Memphis & 
Raleigh Springs Railroad Company, held at Memphis 
on the 1st ult., the following directors were elected: 
E. F. Babcock, E. W. Brooks, C. N. Taylor, A. B. New- 
kirk, J. T. Swayne, A. J. Kellar, Geo. K. Duncan, H. L. 
Brinkley, A. J. White. 

—John J. Richardson has been elected President, J. J. 
C. Abbott, Vice President, and W. R. Worsley, Secretary 
and Treasurer of the Canada Central Railway Com- 
pany. 

—Gov. Onslow Stearns and Ex-Gov. Frederick Smyth 
have accepted the office of Receivers of the Concord 
Railroad, of New Hampshire, and have filed their bonds. 
They will enter upon the discharge of their duties im- 
mediately. 


TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 

—With a view to justify the resumption of lines of 
steamships from Boston to Europe, it is reported that 
the leading railroad lines converging at Boston con- 
template arranging their freight tariffs that the rates 
may be the same to Boston as to New York on all 
Western goods intended for exportation. 





| 


the New York Central & Hudson River road. This 
train sometimes numbers as many as fifteen freight cars’ 
There was exported for the year ending June 30, 1868, 
cheese to the value of $7,019,188, and, for nine months 
ending March 1, 1870, $7,181,640 of cheese. 

—The following were the earnings of the Great West- 
ern of Canada for the week, ending September 2d, 1870: 


ee os). enenaees .. $35,778 50 
ES UD Es 50:0 5 sadn pale nose veces tes 50,661 57 


Mails and sundries.... 1,701 77 
NC Tae Ge is 6 6 000s dbs 058 ac cceswdices $88,071 84 
UPR, WEE, BIOs so 0 5:000.5565.060500000068 sconebens 71,285 98 
RE eee Oe ery eee eee TET eee te $16,785 86 


—The Western Union Telegraph Company reports, as 
follows, its earnings and expenses for the month of July: 


1869. 1870. 
NG sib ss bbd canence seebdansesbue seed $593,670 01 $630,069 69 
PD cn04cks vcsdudabetedueedsededionn 412,895 62 428,012 78 


ss eespanieaieall $180,774 99 $202,056 91 

—The receipts of the Grand Trunk Railway for the 
week ending September 3 amounted to £29,800, against 
£31,290 in the corresponding week last year, showing a 
decrease of £2,300. 

—The effect of the war on one of the principal rail- 
roads of France affected by it is shown by the following 
account of receipts of the Eastern Railroad of France 
for six weeks after the declaration of war: 
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Week ending. — - -| Ine. Dec. 
| 1870. | 1869. | 

lenin: | 
adh bit sth a apeiouns alent miata | £96,979, £90,950] £6,099 
22 ....-| 118,115! 90,088; 28,027 
...+| 119,698, 87,922) 31,776 

....| 142,579} 93,086 49,493 hes 

....| 118,861] 97,763) 16,085) +... 

A Tl sre cbiesieteacpasbeabverst 69,671, 108,181 £38,513 


We may imagine that the receipts now are reported 
only to the Prussian war department. 


—The traffic receipts of the Grand Trunk of Canada 
for the week ending September 10 amounted to £30,600, 
against £32,500 in the corresponding week of last year, 
showing a decrease of £1,900. 

—The traffic receipts of the Great Western of Canada 
for the week ending September 9 amounted to £17,448, 
against £15,372 in the corresponding week of last year, 
showing an increase of £2,076. 





PERSONAL. 





—Henry Bessemer, the inventor of the celebrated 
Bessemer steel process, has been elected President of the 
Iron and Steel Institute of Great Britain. 

—The locomotive engineers employed on the New 
York Central Railroad have presented to Charles Wil- 
son $253 as a token of their appreciation of his services 
as Grand Chief Engineer of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

—The Rolla, Mo., Hxpress gives the following account 
of “unprecedented, unexpected and unnecessary ” fast 
time made on the South Pacific Railroad : 

“A heavy car of lumber got away with two men in 
charge, on the down grade of eighty feet to the mile. 
With each succeeding mile the speed of the flying car 
became more terrific, and as it passed the tank five miles 
west, the velocity was doubtless mor than one hundred 
milesan hour One of the men did not notice the long 
bridge, and merely took the awful chasm which it spans, 
for a small ditch. Even passenger trains pass this 
bridge with the greatest caution, but the style in which 
this car made the successful ‘leap for life’ was a ‘ cau- 
tion’ ina widely different sense. Fortunately an up 
grade arrested the killing pace some six or eight miles 
west of Rolla, and the car was switched off at York’s 
just in time to prevent a crash with the freight train 
east, which being behind time had not passed that point. 
It seems providential that so many dangers could have 
been missed. A gentleman walking on the track 
towards town barely had time to step off, at the first 
sound of its thundering progress, which was more like 
a cannon shot than a wheeled vehicle.” 





—The Erie Company owns at least a million dollars 
worth of taxable property in Hudson county, N. J., and 
the assessor has found out that a “special act” of the 
Legislature last winter exempted it all from state, county 
and municipal charges. The company has heretofore 
been paying about $75,000 a year taxes, consequently 
that “special act” is worth something. 

—The projected union passenger station at Albany 
will shortly be commenced. The plans show it to be 
the largest passenger depot in the United States. It will 
be located in the rear of the Delavan House, and is de- 
signed for the use of the Boston & Albany, Hudson 


he would by getting, say,a heavy wagon under rapid| —In connection with the progress of the New York 

motion just before running it up an incline. & Oswego Midland railroad, of which 200 miles from : 
“He has another novelty. The machine has two sets | Oswego are now completed, some statistics are given of tral and Saratoga Railroads. 

of driving-wheels, one of which is considerably smaller | the dairy business, which distinguishes the region | Colorado Central, 

than the other. By a simple use of the screw, either set | through which this road runs. It is noted that a cheese-| This railroad was opened for business between Denver 

can be raised, leaving the other on the ground. The’ train is run every day from Syracuse to New York over ' and Golden City, about fifteen miles, on the 23d ult. 


| River, Harlem, Albany & Susquehanna, New York Cen- 
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Editorial Announcements. 


Correspondence.— We cordially invite the co-operation of the 
Railroad Public in affording us the material for a thorough 
and worthy Railroad paper. Railroad news, annual reports, 
notices of appointments, resignations, etc., and information 
concerning improvements will be gratefully received. We make 
it our business to inform the public concerning the progress of 
new lines, and are always glad to receive news of them. 


Inventions.— Those who wish to make their inventions known to 
railroad men can have them fully described in the RAILROAD 
GazertE, if not previously published, FREE OF CHARGE. 
They are invited to send us drawings or models and specifica- 
tions. When engravings are necessary the inventor is expected 
to furnish his own engravings or to pay for them. 


Engineering and Mechanics.—Mr. M. N. Forney, Mechan- 
ical Pngineer, whose office isat Room %, No. 72 Broadway, New 
York, has been engaged as Associate Editor of this journal in 
charge of these departments. He is also authorized to act as 
our agent 


Artictes.—We desire articles relating to railroads, and, if 
acceptable, will pay liberally for them. Articles concerning 
railroad management, engineering, rolling stock and machinery, 
by men practically acquainted with these subjects, are especially 
desired. 


Change in Rates.—On and after the 1st of January next, the 
price of subscription will be four dollars per year. Until that 
time, subseriptions will be received for periods not exceeding one 
year at the old rate—three dollars per year. 
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TESTING NEW INVENTIONS. 


It is so frequently suggested that railroad companies 
should adopt some systematic plan for testing the merits 
of new inventions, and the suggestion is supported by 
such very plausible reasoning, that we sometimes are in- 
duced to believe for the time that railroad managers are 
very stupid and short-sighted in not undertaking to do 
what has been proposed. There are men who have the 
management of some of our railroads who obstinately 
resist the introduction of any new thing or the making 
of any experiment. We once heard one of this class ex- 
press the opinion that the person who “got up” a new- 
fangled notion ought to be subject to legal penalty. The 
old money-bags did not seem to know that the dividends 
of his road, which he put into his pocket with so much 
consolation to himself, were the result of certain “new- | 
fangled notions” which people like Stephenson, Besse- 
mer and others “got up.” The trouble with men of the 
class we have referred to is, that they seem to be with- 
out the power of discriminating between an invention | 
which is good and one which is not, or an inventor who | 
is conscientious—and there are such—and knows what | 
he is about, and one whois incapable of thinking the | 
trath, let alone speaking it. The quiet, cautious, thought- | 





ful man, who carefully and thoroughly studies his subject 
before he ventures to suggest changes or improvements, 


is usually the one of all others who possesses least of | 
the faculty of blowing his trumpet; while the blather- 
skite chap, who perhaps never thought on one subject 
ten minutes consecutively in his life, is fearfully and | 
wonderfully constituted in his capacity to keep up a sus 
tained stream of words. 

Now it is this latter class of inventors who have of 
late done so much to prejudice railroad men against new 
inventions or experiments. By reason of much plausi- 
bie talk, they succeed in persuading unwary man- 
agers of the money-bags class to buy impracticable devices 
or worthless material with which the vender, if not in- 
ventor, is always prepared to save enormous percentages 
of fuel or expense. After being in use fora time it fails, 
with much inconvenience and loss to the company, as the 
master mechanic probably could have predicted it would 
if he had been consulted. The result is that thereafter 
the old gentleman is “down” on alt “new fangled” no- 
tions, and when any one presents something which is 
really valuable, money-bags will have nothing todo with 
it. It would be just as reasonable to refuse to buy any 
mineral oil and to return to the use of sperm, because a 
barrel of the former was found not to have good lubri- 
cating qualities. 

There are other causes, too, which make railroad man- 
agers indifferent if not adverse to inventions and in- 
ventors. A month’s experience in the office of almost 
any superintendent of a leading road would perhaps en- 
able those disposed to find fault with the general want 
of appreciation of “new ideas” to understand the views 
of the subject which the superintendent has, and share 
it, perhaps, also. To be obliged every day or two to 
listen to the crude notions of visionary schemers who 
do not understand the subject they are talking about, and 
to hear the incoherent reasoning of over sanguine and 
importunate inventors who are afflicted with the lunacy 
of ingenuity, is enough, in time, to deaden all sensibility 
to the value of “improvements.” The safety of con- 
servatism, too, is a tempting refuge to an over-worked 
official with a reputation at stake. Of all new inven- 
tions, probably nine out of ten are worthless; therefore, 
to decline all is to be right nine times and perhaps only 
partially wrong once. 

Not to try any experiment and yet reap all the benefit 
of those made by others is as narrow-minded and selfish 
as for a person who lives on a dusty street to refuse to 
contribute towards defraying the expense of having it 
watered, which all the other residents pay. 

The question, we think, is not * hether railroad com- 
panies should try every new invention, or make any ex 
periments, but how it should be done. If all inventions 
should cease, of course improvement will stop, and we 
shall soon get into a sort of Chinese dead-level condition. 
Wedo not believe we are misstating a fact when we say 
that a majority of our older railroad companies would 
not object to any reasonable outlay for this purpose, if 
they could be convinced that it would not be misapplied. 
If an association were formed by the railroad companies, 
as has been so often suggested, for the purpose of experi- 
menting, the danger would be, as is so apt to be the case, 
that the board or executive of the organization, in what- 
ever form it might be constituted, would be manipulated 
by the sharpest and least scrupulous schemers, for the 
purpose of giving the latter an opportunity of riding | 
own hobbies. 

If, on the other hand, some liberal-minded board of 
directors should invite the authors of new inventions to 
present their “ideas” for consideration, and announce 
that they were prepared to spend, say $19,000, in testing 
the value of the most promising of them, we are led to | 
believe, from our own knowledge of the peculiar idio- | 
syncracies of the class of people who would comply with | 
the invitation, that after such a proposition should be | 
made, if a person were in search of peace of mind, he 
would not be likely to find it either in the office of | 
the Superintendent or Master Mechanic of the road | 

| 





where the board was thus liberal-minded. We can im- 
agine, what with models of patent brakes, and impossi- 
ble spark-catchers, and devices for impaling runaway | 
cattle, self-couplers, and samples of all sorts of metals, | 
and phials of vile smelling oil, the sort of curiosity | 
shop these places would soon become; and that what 
with the theories of half-crazy schemers, it might 
speedily drive into hopeless lunacy the unfortunate 
superintendent or master mechanic who frequented it. | 

Perhaps the best plan which can be pursued is the 
one which in a sort of tacit way is now acted upon by | 
some railroad companies, which is to permit the expend- 
| iture of greater or less sums of money from time to | 
| time on new and promising projects, by the advice or | 
recommendation or through the discretion of the of- 
ficers. If the officers of each road were thus allowed | 
each year to experiment in one or more directions, and 
were carefully to record the result of the experiments | 
and disseminate the results through the proper chan- 
nels, a great deal of valuable information could be ac- 


cumulated with comparatively little expense. The pro- 


| ject could be systematized by the Master Mechanics’ 
| Convention, if they were to assign to the committees 


not only subjects on which to report, but subjects on 
which to experiment. We believe that if a petition 
were properly made to the railroad companies a large 
majority of the older ones would be willing to comply 
with the request by appropriating for the purpose much 
more than would be sufficient to defray the expense. 
The expenditure of money need not be large in making 
such experiments. Take for example the much discussed 
question of wagon-top or straight-top boilers, or of the 
position and number of domes for a locomotive boiler. 
No expense, or, at least, very little, would be necessary 
to try a series of experiments which would probably set 
at rest a number of vexed questions. It would only be 
the use of the machinery and the men which would be 
required for the time. The relative economy of the 
various kinds of oil for lubricating or illuminating pur- 
poses, the power required to draw cars with certain ap- 
pliances attached to them, and a dozen other questions 
which are now in doubt, could at least have much light 
shed on them if such experiments were carefully made 
and recorded. 








GOVERNMENT MANAGEMENT OF RAILROADS. 





All branches of business and all classes of society 
are more or less troubled by those meddlesome persons 
who are ever ready to find fault with anything in which 
they do not control. There was abundant proof of this 
during our late war, and doubtless the contest was great- 
ly prolonged by interference in military operations by 
citizens whose influence was great but whose knowledge 
of the arts of war was not such as would entitle them to 
any voice inthe matter. Every man in charge of public 
affairs in this country is subject to annoyance from these 
meddlesome people, but railroad managers more than 
any others holding responsible positions in either public 
or private affairs have their management criticised and 
condemned. It is true that American railroad manage- 
ment is not altogether and everywhere what it should 
be, and in many instances the occupation of the fault- 
finder may be said to be advantageous to the public. 
But there is a wide difference between fair, honest criti- 
cism and abuse; and the latter is frequently used more 
freely than is either pleasant or profitable. 

It is impossible however in treating this subject with 
candor to ignore the fact that the affairs of some of 
our railroad corporations are managed so slackly 
and with such apparent disregard of the public in- 
terest as to warrant severe condemnation. This 
recklessness has at times been manifested to such 
an extent as to excite the public greatly and 
cause a demand for a general reform in railroad 
management. Influential citizens have from time to 
time agitated the question of a “railroad reform,” and 
various methods are proposed to effect it. Some propose 
to accomplish it by the enactment of more stringent 
railroad laws, while others demand that Government 
assume control of the entire railroad system. 

The latter proposition meets with some favor from the 
public at large, and some prominent citizens have made 
strong efforts to get the matter before Congress. These 
efforts have been only partially successful, but, probably 
enough, may receive further attention hereafter. 

Immediately after the close of the war some New 
England roads were, to speak mildly, unfortunate. 
Several serious disasters followed each other in rapid 
succession. It was at this time that a clamorous demand 
was made that at least such roads as had been particu- 
larly unfortunate should at once come under the control 
of an officer appointed by Government. During the 
war these roads had been permitted to become 
wholly unfit for traffic. Sleepers were decayed 
and rails were so worn and broomed as to be unsafe. 
Bridges were out of repair and the rolling-stock in a 
wretched condition. The consequence of all this was 
the loss of many lives and much property, and the pub- 
lic justly claimed a right to interfere, inasmuch as they 
were a party interested. They claimed that many of 
these roads never would have existed but for the aid of 
the public; that they depended also on the same class of 
citizens for support to which they were indebted for 
their existence. They argued that although these roads 
were a public necessity and were built to satisfy a pub- 
lic demand, yet the people had given their lands and 
given and loaned their money, and assisted in every pos- 
sible manner in order that these roads might be built 
and operated in a safe and thorough manner. They 
were unwilling to submit longer to this murderous state 
of affairs and demanded that operations be suspended 
until the roads and equipage should be put in a safe con- 
dition. 

These were aggravated cases, and the complainants 
were certainly entitled to sympathy. Although the de- 
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mands of the complainants were not complied with, they 
were not without their beneficial effects, for the roads 
most open to censure soon put track and rolling-stock in 
good condition, and the people were satisfied for a time ; 
but on the occurrence of a fresh accident the excitement 
breaks out anew, and every railroad manager in the 
country is treated with a storm of abuse. 

But can a reform in railroad management be effected 
by transferring the control of our railroads from the 
present proprietors and managers to the Government? 
Those who favor this proposition tell us of the remark- 
able manner in which the railroads controlled by Govern- 
ment for military purposes were managed during the 
war. It is true there were some remarkable perform- 
ances on our military roads, and the rapidity and safety 
with which large armies and their supplies were trans- 
ported from place to place was often truly astonishing 
and probably not equalled elsewhere in the entire history 
of railroad operations. With these facts before them, 
some men urge that our roads would be better managed 
if they were controlled by Government. Probably 
those who take this view of the matter lose sight of the 
fact that these remarkable performances were accom- 
plished as military necessities, when the safety of the 
country required it, entirely regardless of the expense, 
which would have been ruinous in ordinary railroad 
practice. With the immense resources of the coun- 
try at their command, and no considerations of economy 
to interfere, it was not so difficult a matter to perform 
extraordinary feats in transportation as it would be with 
limited means and a view to economy and profit. 

Another important fact which seems not ¢o be remem- 
bered is that the United States military railroads were 
managed by some of the most expert railroad men 
in the country, who before the war were in charge of the 
most successfuly managed roads then in operation, and 
that nearly all of these men are still acting in the 
same capacity. It is therefore manifestiy impossible for 
government to place the management of our railroad 
system in the hands of more competent men than those 
who now control the leading roads. 

It is hardly practicable for one party to own a road 
and another to manage it,and the only possible plan 
whereby the government may control railroads is by 
If the government should purchase all the 
railroads in the country, some of them would be sold 
for many times their value, and who would guarantee 
that the whole transaction would not be managed by 
“rings” of politicians, such as have managed the collec- 
tion of the whisky tax with such notable advantage (to 
themselves) and are pretty sure to have a hand— 
oftener both hands—in any government transaction that 
“has money in it?’ Every branch of the public 
service is infested with these rings of plunderers, and it 
should be the aim of every honest citizen to prevent as 
far as possible the necessity of increasing the number of 
government servants until we have learned to make 
them honest and efficient. Assoon as any new depart- 
ment is formed, no matter how honest and able the 
officers may be who are placed at its head, thieves will 
manage to get positions giving opportunities for steal- 
ing. If the government should undertake the control 
of our railroads, either by purchase or otherwise, it 
would afford opportunities for swarms of hungry poli- 
ticians to feather their nests at the public expense. 
Men would be appointed to responsible positions with 
no other qualification than political influence, and the 
much talked of reform would not be effected but indefi 
nitely delayed. Experienced and able men would be 
removed for the mere expression of a political opinion 
distasteful to some of the “ powers that be,” and men 
wholly incompetent would be appointed in their places 
as the reward of political services. 

From the daily accounts of frauds by the government 
officials, it would appear a difficult matter for the ad- 
ministration to perform its present duties without great 
loss by dishonest servants, and it would be as sensible 
for a merchant or banker to entrust the key of his safe 
to a professional burglar as for the people to place the 
management of the railroad system in the hands of the 
Government with the expectation of reform. 

It is not proposed here to deny that there are serious 
causes for complaint in the management of some of our 
railroads, but if there is to be a change, let it be for the 
better, and not for the worse. That our railroad manage- 
ment is improving, no one willdeny. 

There is of late much complaint about “railroad mo- 


purchase. 


nopolies,” the outrageous charges for freight and passen | from his position if a certain party in the directory 
gers, etc. This is said by some to be the result of con-| should obtain control, and within a few days a report 


solidation, which may be true in some cases; but it is 
demonstrated beyond question that several short lines 
can be operated under one management with far greater 


safety and economy than otherwise; and here is where | 


the government might, perhaps, exercise power to ad- 
vantage, and perhaps a little wise legislation will be 
necessary to protect the public against some abuses. 


It may be strongly suspected, however, that those who 
are loudest in their demands that the government assume 
entire control of the railroad management are not 
prompted by purely disinterested motives. The present 
political situation renders it necessary for certain politi- 
cians to perform some great strategic movement, other- 
wise “their occupation’s gone.” By getting the railroads 
to manage they would have an immense patronage at 
their command, which, doubtless, they could (and would) 
make profitable to themselves with very little respect to 
the public interests. 

The managers of some of the leading corporations 
have already disgracefully lent their aid to scheming 
politicians, and there is many a rogue now in a good po- 
sition for plunder placed there by the assistance of rail- 
road managers who have thus secured his services in se- 
curing legislation which they can make profitable. 

As above stated we need improvement and reform in 
railroad management, but it cannot be effected by put- 
ting itinto the hands of the government, nor by the 
persistent abuse of all the railroad men in the country. 
It is altogether unfair that the whole class should suffer 
for the shortcomings of a few. If those who are loudest 
in their denunciations will take a cool view of the mat- 
ter, they will not fail to notice a marked improvement 
in railroad management of late, and present indications 
are that the few remaining causes for complaint will 
soon be removed. The control of the railroads by poli- 
ticians would be the worst possible calamity, and would, 
doubtless, prevent for many years improvements in 
transportation which now are made as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 








IMPROVEMENTS IN SIGNAL SYSTEMS. 


Among the important items of railroad improvements 
in these days of “ special New York expresses” is that 
of signals, which show the engineer as he approaches a 
station ata high rate of speed that switches are right 
and that heis sure of going safely through. This by 
day is shown by various devices. At night lights can 
be used to signify the same thing, and our best roads 
either have in use or are adopting some device for this 
purpose. Several accidents within the past year have 
impressed upon the minds of those interested the neces- 
sity of this. This subject has been discussed, numerous 


invented. It matters little which is used, but it is cer- 
tain that our first-class roads cannot afford to go without 
some one. Another item seems to have been overlooked. 
Within the last ten years the telegraph has come into 
general use as an aid in the movement of trains, but as 
yet no perfect system of signals tas been adopted by 
which those in charge of trains can know as they pass 
stations whether orders may be expected or not. They 
may see a signal to stop for orders—or they may not see 
anything. If one is seen they know they must stop. If 
not, they are uncertain about it. If this signal is in the 
hands of a man, he may not always bein the sameplace, 
and thus the engineer is not sure where to look. The 
man may neglect to show any signal at all. Many cases 
of this kind have occurred—one was noticed on page 
604 of the RamLRoAD GaAzETTE, of September 24. In 
that case the telegraph operator had been instructed to 
hold one train until another errived from the opposite 
direction, but falling asleep, it passed unnoticed by him, 
and a collision followed. Had some good signal been 
used, this could not possibly have occurred. And by a 
good signal is meant one that is positive in its informa- 
tion to the train. It must show that there are orders or 
that there are none and leave nothing in doubt. An 
engineer is not satisfied when he docs not see a signal of 
danger at a switch,—he wants to see a signal of safety. 
So with the “ telegraph order signal.” We must have 
something that is a safety signal as well as one of danger. 
We are glad to know that one road running out of this 


their experiments has been the production of a signal 
which with Miller platforms, and steel rails, and palace 
sleeping cars must become a fixture upon roads that have 
the safety and comfort of their patrons and employes in 
mind. Let us hope for an early development and adop- 
tion of this or some other equally good device. 








The Superintendency of the Union Pacific. 


Reports have prevailed for some time that Col. C. G. 
Hammond, fr fifteen months past Gencral Superintend- 





| ent of the Union Pacific Railroad, would be removed 


| has been published that he has offered his resignation, 
| and that it has been accepted. 

| We understand that the question which has divided 
the directory has had relation to the eastern terminus of 
the road. One party, among whom are Gen. G. M. 
Dodge, late the Chief Engineer of the Union Pacific, 
Hon. J. F. Wilson, late a member of Congress from 


experiments tried, and many kinds of lighted switches | 


city is moving in the right direction, and the result of | 


Iowa and one of the most influential men of 
the West, and Hon. Hiram Price, also an 
an ex-member of Congress with unusual influence in 
politics, have labored to establish the terminus of the 
road. with its chief transfer station on the Iowa side of 
the Missouri, in the city of Council Bluffs. It is their 
design to construct the bridge as soon as possible and 
keep the control of it in the Union Pacific exclusively, 
so that no trains from this side of the Missouri should 
cross over to Omaha, but that all traffic to and from 
them. should be transferred to the Union Pacific at the 
Council Bluffs station, where all the Union Pacific trains 
would be made upand whence they would start, making 
Omaha a way station where trains would stop only to 
discharge and take on freight and passengers. The other 
party is known as the Omaha party. It has not opposed 
the construction of the bridge, we believe, but it has la- 
bored to retain the chief terminal station in Omaha. 
With the latter party Col. Hammond has been in sym- 
pathy. He made a strenuous effort to compel the east- 
ern roads to provide entirely for the transfers between 
Council Bluffs and Omaha and has been regarded as one 
of the most energetic and powerful supporters of the 
Omaha interest. 

It would hardly seem necessary for the other party, on 
obtaining power, to discard so able a servant as Col. 
Hammond has been. His success in operating the 
Union Pacific has surprised even those who were most 
familiar with the ability he had manifested on the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, which had led many to re- 
gard him as the ablest railroad superintendent in 
America. He took the road when it was in bad condi- 
tion, in debt, in many respects poorly officered, and with 
its working force in a disorganized condition, having 
just left the hands of the constructors, who had necessa- 


rily devoted their entire energies entirely to 
rapidity of construction and had paid little 
attention to operation. He found this enor- 





mously long line laid through a wilderness with less lo- 
cal traffic than there is on a hundred miles of many a 
prosperous Illinois railroad, and with a light through 
traffic not easily increased. In his hands the operating 
department has been so thoroughly organized that it 
may compare for efficiency with any in the country, the 
traffic has been developed as much as was possible under 
the circumstances, the road and i's equipment put into 
such condition that almost every railroad man who 
passes over it wonders at its excellence, and, 
especially has secured such economy in operation that 
the expenses in this wilderness where wages are high 
and materials very dear, on a line which usually sup- 
ports but one passenger and one freight train daily, are 
less in proportion to the earnings than those of many 
roads with a heavy traffic. Certainly, he who takes Col. 
Hammond’s place will find it very hard to equal his effi- 
ciency, though the most difficult work, that of organizing 
and educating the working force, will be already done 
for him. 





Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 


The annual convention of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers will be held in Nashville, Tenn., on 
the 19th inst. Delegates to this convention wili be 
passed on their way over the following roads on pre- 
| senting their credentials: 
| Erie Railway; Lake Shore & Michigan Southern; 
| Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis; Pitts- 
| burgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis; Little Miami; Louis- 
| ville, Cincinnati & Lexington; Kentucky Central; 
| Louisville & Nashville ; Marietta & Cincinnati; Cheshire ; 
| Nashville & Chattanooga; Nashville & Northwestern ; 
| Richmond & Petersburg; Virginia & Tennessee; Selma, 
| Rome & Dalton; Memphis & Charleston; Western & 
| Atlantic; Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore; Illi- 
nois Central; Toledo, Wabash & Western; Louisville, 
New Albany & Chicago, Indianapolis, Cincinnati & 
Lafayette; Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton; Baltimore 
& Ohio; North Missouri; Michigan Central. They 
will als» be passed on their credentials by the Kansas 
City, St. Joseph & Council Bluffs road, by presenting 
them to the engineers first. Passes will be granted on 
application properly endorsed to the superintendents 
over the Chicago & Northwestern; Hannibal & St. 
Joseph; Connecticut River; Pennsylvania; Georgia ; 
Boston & Albany. Applications for passes over the 
New York Central should be made to P. M. Arthur, 
West Albany; over the Northern New Hampshire & 
Concord to L. C. Woods, Box 328, or John Carter, Box 
664, Concord; over Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago, 
to 8. D. D. King, No. 80 Manhattan street, Allegheny 
City, Pa. 
| The headquarters of the delegates in Nashville will be 
| at the Maxwell House. 
| 





—A traction engine and car are on the way from Scot- 
land to Arizona to be used in hauling ore for the Vul- 
ture mine. 


| 
| 
| 
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The General Ticket Agents’ Association. 
RBPORT OF THE SEMI-ANNUAL CONVENTION. 

. The excursion party of general passenger, ticket and freight 
agents to the Pacific coast did not arrive Tuesday afternoon, 
as was originally intended and expected, but were a day late. 
There was a small gathering of such agents as did not go 
with the excursion Wednesday morning, but they immediate- 
ly adjourned until Thursday morning. 

At that time the session commenced, Mr. A. A. Barnes, of 
the Memphis & Charleston Railroad, presiding with much 
dignity and self-possession, and Samuel Powell, of the Chica- 
go, Burlington & Quincy, acting as Secretary. 

Just before the session of the Association, a meeting of the 
company publishing the Official Railway Guide was held. Its 
proceedings are reported elsewhere, 

Mr. A. VY. H. Carpenter, Chairman of the Committee on 
Credentials, reported the following names of delegates enti- 
tled to seats in the Convention : 

Albany & Susquehanna Railroad—s. E. Mayo. 

Allentown Line—H. P. Baldwin. 

Atlantic & Gulf Railroad—C, D. Owens. 

jaltimore & Ohio Railroad—L. M. Cole. 

Burlington & Missouri River Railroad—A. E. Touzalin. 

Camden & Amboy Railroad—J. W. Gore. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad—Samuel Powell. 

Chicago & Northwestern Railway—H. P. Stanwood. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad—E. St. John. 

Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Railroad—Samuel S8te- 
venson. 

Cincinnati & Indianapolis Junction Railroad—J. A. Semple. 

Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis Railroad— 
8. F. Pierson. 

St. Louis & New Orleans Packet Company—John N. Bo- 
finger. 

Kast Tennessee, 
Ogden, 

iinois Central Railroad—W. P. Johnson. 

Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western Railroad—N. E. 
Scott. ° 
Indianapolis, Cincinnati & Lafayette Railroad—A. E. Clark. 

Indianapolis & St. Louis Railroad—John. 8. Garland. 
Jeffersonville, Madison & Indianapolis Railroad—s. E. 
varey. 

Louisville & Cincinnati Short Line Railroad—Henry Steffee. 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad—W. H. King. 

Marietta & Cincinnati Railroad—J. W. Pillsbury. 

Memphis & Charleston Railroad—A. A. Barnes. 
Merchants’ Southern Packet Company—E. B. Byington. 
Michigan Central atid Great Western Railroads—C. D. 
Whitcomb. 

Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway—A. V. H. Carpenter. 

New York & Oswego Midland Railroad—W. H. Weed. 

North Missouri Railroad—James Charlton. 

Ohio & Mississippi Railroad—C. E. Follett. 

Pennsylvania and Philadelphia & Erie railroads—H. W. 
(. winner. 

Pennsylvania Railroad—D. M. Boyd, Jr. 

Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore Railroad—G, A. 
headmun. 

Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis Railroad—sS. F. Scull. 

Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago Railway—F. R. Myers. 

Springticld & Hlinois Southeastern Railroad—John Fog- 
a: 08. 

Toledo, Wabash & Western Railroad—J. U. Parsons. 

Union Pacitic Railroad—Francis Colton. 

United States Mail Line Steamers—James Ferrier. 

Western & Atlantic Railroad—B. W. Wrenn. 

Red River Steamers—James Kerr, 

Orange, Alexandria & Manassas Railroad—J. B. Gates. 

Lake Superior & Mississippi Railroad—W. 8. Alexander. 

St. Paul & Sioux City Railroad—J. C. Boyden. 

Cleveland & Pittsburgh Railroad—W. C. Cleland. 

North Carolina Railroad—s. G. Allen. 

Cartersville & Van Wert Railroad—L. M. Harris. 

Central Pacific Railroad—T. H. Goodman. 

Providence & New York Steamers—L. W. Filkins. 

Leavenworth, Lawrence & Galveston Railroad—C. B. Peck. 

Mobile & Ohio Railroad—C. L. Fitch. 

New Jersey Railroad & Transportation Company—F. W. 
Rankin, 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railway—W. F. Hol- 
well. 

West Jersey Railroad—J. W. Allen. 

Mississippi & Tennessee Railroad—C, P. Oakley. 

Missouri Pacitie Railroad—W. B. Hale. 

Winona & St. Peter Railroad—A. J. Mead. 

New Orleans, Jackson & Great Northern Railroad—J. W. 
Seott. 

North Pacifie Transit Company—W. M. Nielson. 

Memphis & Arkansas Railroad—sS. W. Shock. 

Des Moines Valley Railroad—James Barker. 


Virginia & Georgia Railroad—Jas. R. 


railway distances and information have the honor to report 
as follows: 

‘On the llth of June, the committee called on General 
Meigs and made known their appointment and the request of 
the Association. They were accorded a kind reception and 
the assurance of an impartial consideration of the merits of 
the Guide, to the distinction asked for it, which they were 
requested to submit in writing. 

“‘ On the 15th of September the committee handed in their 
written argument accompanied by letters of the most favora- 
ble tenor, from 26 prominent railroad presidents and superin- 
tendents, which they secured by correspondence. Several 
additional letters have been received since our communica- 
tion was forwarded. 

“Onthe 24th of September the following reply was re- 
ceived : 

‘““*War DEPARTMENT. 
QUARTERMASTER GENERAL’sS OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 29, 1870. j 
“** Messrs. D. M. Boyd, Jr ,George A. Dadmun, and L. M. Cole, Com- 
mittee of the General Ticket Agent's Association of Philadelphia, 

Pa. : 

*** (fentlemen:—Your letter, without date, in relation to and 
requesting the recognition of the Travelers’ Official Railway 
Guide as the standard authority in the Qquartermasters’ De- 
partment for railway distances and information, and enclos- 
ing papers in relation thereto was received. 

“<Tn reply, you are respectfully informed, that your com- 
munication has been carefully considered, the two guides 
contrasted, and that the Travelers’ Official Railway Guide is 
accepted as the standard in the Quartermasters’ Depart- 
ment. 

‘Respectfully, Your Obedient Servant, 
‘“*M. C. MEIGs, 
‘* Quartermaster General and Bvt. Major General, U.S. A.’ 


‘*The recognition of the Guide by the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment is convincing proof of its intrinsic merit and su- 
periority, while the strong endorsement bestowed upon it by 
railroad managers when appealed to is an evidence of the ne- 
cessity of the work and of their full endorsement of the en- 
terprise. Copies of all the correspondence connected with 
the labors of the committee are at the disposal of the conven- 
tion. 

At this time Mr. Wm. Neilson, of the San Francisco Alta 
California, was invited to address the association on the sub- 
ject of the English and Australian trade and advantages of 
diverting it from the Suez and Ceylon route to the route 
across America and the Atlantic and Pacfic oceans. He gave 
the number of passengers between England and Australia 
last year as amounting to 60,000 persons, and the amount of 
first-class fares $5,540,000. At present, of the American trade 
of $20,000,000 per year with Australia, three-fourths go by 
way of England, though our Pacific coast itself is but 6,000 
miles from the colony. At present immigrants who must 
take the cheapest route must go by sailing vessels around 
Cape Horn, a distance of $16,000 miles. By the Penin- 
sular & Oriental steamers first-class fare from England to 
Australia by the Suez Canal is $600, and the time 
occupied is 52 days. At the present time by taking asteamer 
from Liverpool to New York, rail from New York to San 
Francisco, and (should a line of steamers be established) a 
steamer from San Francisco to Australia, the journey could 
be accomplished in 388 days and for $400. Moreover this 
would be one of the most interesting and comfortable jour- 
neys possible, the most disagreeable part being the passage 
of the Atlantic. The people of Australia are ready to grant 
one half of the subsidy necessary to establish such a line; if 
the other half can be obtained from the United States, the 
line will be established at once. The Association is asked to 
consider the propriety of making special rates which might 
aid in attracting business to this channel. 

Mr. Neilson’s address was referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee which reported thereon as follows: 

“The Executive Committee appointed to report upon the 
Australian traffic question, have agreed to the following : 

‘The Executive Committee appointed to report on the 
questions raised by Mr. Neilson, beg leave to submit that, 
fully appreciating the importance of perfecting arrangements 


was a meeting of the above company, which is composed al- 
most exclusively of ticket agents and publishers of the Offi- 
cial Railway Guide. 

The report of the Board of Directors for the past six months 
was presented by the Chairman, Mr. H. W. Gwinner. 

The report gave a detailed financial statement, which show- 
ed that the company was financially sound and prosperous, 
and that their publication was meeting with the success and 
patronage that was expected. The total number of author- 
ized shares was 4,000, at a par value of $25, of which 2,230 
had been subscribed for, and an assessment of 20 per cent. 
had been paid in on 1,870 shares, amounting to $9,350. There 
was due $2,100 on 420 shares subscribed for. Recent corres- 
pondence shows that nearly all these subscriptions would 


be taken up, leaving only 1,710 to be taken up, for 
all of which there had been applicants. The ed- 
itor, Mr. Edward Vernon, had been working hard and well, 


and arrangements were to be made to give him an assistant. 

The report was adopted, and parts of it referred to the fol- 
lowing committees : 

On Debt to Railroad Companies—L. M. Cole, C. E. Follett, 
B. W. Wrenn. 

On Maps—G. A.Dadmun, A. V. H. Carpenter, W. H. King. 


Illinois Central. 

A telegram from Washington says that returns in the War 
Department which have lately been examined with reference 
to the transportation account of the late war, show that the 
portion of the service of the INinois Central Railroad, which 
was rendered free under a provision of the bill granting lands 
for its construction, has amounted to a sum equal to $20 an 
acre to the government for the land it gave. 

On and after Saturday, October Ist, the 11 o’clock p. m. 
train to Hyde Park will be discontinued. The night express 
train south will stop at Hyde Park, and commutation tickets 
to Hyde Park will be received on that train. 

The Eighteenth street station is abolished. 
stop there after this date. 


No trains will 





Chicago & Northwestern. 

The Janesville Gazette proposes that the connection between 
the Wisconsin and Madison divisions which it has been 
proposed to make between Shopiere and Afton be made in- 
stead between Janesville and Evansville. The latter would 
be about sixteen miles long, the former about seven. The dif- 
ference in expense the Gazette proposes that Janesville and 
Evansville make up to the company. Either route will make 
nearly an air line between Chicago and Madison. 

From the Baraboo Republic we learn that Reedsburg has 
voted $20,000 as a stock subscription and $5,000 for right of 
way to the Madison & LaCrosse extension ; Winfield $5,000 
stock subscription ; Excelsior $12,500 stock subscription and 
$2,500 for right of way, All the subscriptions asked between 
Madison and Reedsburg have been voted. 

Rails are going down on the line of the Winona Eastern 
Connection between Winona & LaCrosse at each end of the 
route. It is to be. completed by New Year's. 





Michigan Central. 

The company has recently received some new postal cars 
built at their shops in Detroit under the direction of J. B. 
Sutherland, its Master Car Builder, and one of the ablest in 
America. The Chicago ZHvening Post describes one of them 
as follows: 


“The car now at the depot is 48 feet long, nine 
feet longer than these cars have been built hereto- 
ore. It is neatly painted on the exterior with a 


soft buff color, and appropriately lettered. The interior 
is finished in oak and oilcd black walnut. Two-thirds of 
the space of the car is occupied with the letter and 
newspaper cases. In the former there are 430 boxes, and in 
ithe latter 60. These cases are arranged ina semi-circular 
shape, and have ample desks around them for ‘‘making-up”’ 
purposes. All the distributing and separating offices and the 
railroads in connection with the line have their boxes in the 
cases. Patent reflecting lamps are hung upon the cases and 
give ample light in connection with the two large lamps in 
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the cupola roof. Ruttan’s ventilators supply the car with 
for securing the business traffic between Australia and the | fresh air, The bulkheads are neatly grained, and the ceiling 
Old World, report that Mr. Neilson be requested to supply | elaborately frescoed. Two red velvet plush covered lounges 
his remarks for publication, together with such other dataas | are at hand to furnish the clerks with rest, and can be stowed 
he thinks proper, for the use of this association, That each | away snugly under the cases. A ‘through mail room’ occu- 


Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw Railroad—H. Z. Main. 

Chicago & Alton Railroad—A. Newman. 

Rocktord, Rock Island & St. Louis Railroad—J. P. White- 
head. 

Peoria, Pekin & Jacksonville Railroad—J. 8. Cook. 











The business in order being the selection of a place of meet- | member supply his general managing officer with a copy, and | pies the balance of the car. Here are put the mail bags after 4 
ing for the next spring meeting Mr. C. D. Owens of the At- | request his co-operation and influence toward securing the | the mails are distributed. Off this room are closets for = 
lantic & Gulf Railroad, nominated Savannah and presented | passage of a bill by Congress, providing for the establish- | washing purposes. A patent ‘mail catcher’ is fastened to : 
an invitation on the part of that city. Mr. B. W. Wrenn, of | ment of a first-class steamship line between San Francisco | the doors leading out of the room. By this, mail bags can be 3 
the Western & Atlantic Railroad nominated Atlanta and | and Australia, which is the only link now wanting to perfect | taken from stations as the trains pass, a crane being erected 1 
promised the hospitalities of that city. On calling the roll | the chain of through transit. at each depot for the purpose. The car is upon a six-wheeled ; 
there were 44 votes for Savannah and 11 for Atlanta. “Impressed with the importance of perfecting arrange- | truck, and has the Miller platform, coupler and buffer.” 4 


The thanks of the convention were tendered to Atlanta for 
its invitation. 

The Executive Committee reported that the action of the 
several roads concerning special rates to commercial travelers 
might be considered with interest, and that the subject of | 
English and Australian travel by way of America would be | 
presented to the convention, 

The following report was made by D. M. Boyd, Jr., L. M. 
Cole, and George A. Dadmun, a special committee appointed | 
to confer with the Quartermaster General relative to bis 
adopting the Official Railway Guide as the suthority for dis- 
tances and railroad information in his department : 

“The committee appointed at the annual meeting of the | 
Association held in New York, March 30, 1870, to confer with 
the Quartermaster General of the United States and solicit | 
the adoption of the Travelers’ Official Railway Guide as the 
standard authority in the Quartermaster’s Department for 


ments, at an early day, under which through transportation 
may be secured between the points hereinbefore referred to, 
we recommend the appointment of a committee by this asso- 
ciation who shall represent the rail lines interested, and who 
will confer with the representatives of the steamship lines, 
and will establish through rates, and agree upon the necessa- 


| ry details." 
The rest of the day was spent in a consultation concerning | 


rates. 
It had been generally supposed that the general managers 


of the trunk lines to New York would report to this meeting | 


| a new rate, on which the association would make divisions, | +" 5 : : 
| Railway, was in the city this week. 


but no announcement of the kind was made. 





National Railway Publication Company. 
Last Thursday morning at nine o'clock, just previous to 
the meeting of the General Ticket Agents’ Association, there 








Personal. 

Henry W. Hubbell, long conductor of the Aurora accom- 
modation, and lately ticket agent of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad at the Chicago depot, and who a short 
time ago was sick at Aurora with a pulmonary affection and 
not expected to live, has so far recovered as to be able to go 
to Colorado, where it is hoped that the pure air of the moun- 
tains will entirely restore his health. 

Mr. 8. R. Groves, a member of the British Parliament for 
Liverpool and a director of the London & Northwestern 


A report is current that Mr. E. B. Phillips, late of the 


| Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway, has been offered 
| a position as General Superintendent of the Union Pacific in 


place of C. G. Hammond. Another report is to the effect 
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that he will be offered the management of the Boston, Hart- 
ford & Erie road. 

Drawn hither by the session of the General Ticket Agents’ 
Association we find three representatives of the Travelers’ 
Official Railway Guide—Mr. Edward Vernon, the founder and 
editor of this guide, to whose energy, perseverance and un- 
remitting care it owes its existence, its excellence and its re- 
markable success; Mr. Green, of the Leisenring Printing 
House, the printers of the Guide, and Mr. I. D. Marks, its 
advertising agent. 

An unusual number of Southern ticket agents are present 
at this session of the Association. 





Chicago & Alton. 

This company will have on exhibition at the St. Louis Fair 
one of the superlatively beautiful day passenger cars which 
it is building at its Bloomington shops, and with which it is 
equipping its road. These cars have Blackstone’s platforms, 
six-wheel trucks with Grigg’s steel tire, Creamer’s safety 
brakes, are lighted with gas, and elegantly carpeted, uphol- 
stered and ornamented. They cost $12,000 each, and for com- 
fort, safety and clegance are unsurpassed. This road has long 
been notable for the completeness and elegance of its equip- 
ment, and these new coaches show that it is bound to keep 
abreast of the age, and possibly alittle ahead of it. 








REGISTER OF EARNINGS. 


FOR THE FIRST TWO WEEKS IN SEPTEMBER. 











Des Moines Valley (244 miles), 1870.............cecceceess $12,906) 70 
~ i (RRR IED, GE is nen csbsrceseeessix 36,851 55 
Emcronds (HA MOP GAME. inks © 0sBi cs nde cedic-ccciguas $ ,209 15 
Contral Pacific (600 miles), WOM. .......0sccvcccsscoscececess $423,335 00 
Dnion Pacific (1,088 miles) 1870.0... cccsccccccscccccces $332,123 00 
FOR THE SECOND WEEK IN SEPTEMBER. 
Chicago & Northwestern (1,157 miles), 1869............... $305,926 CO 
us bed (L157 SROR), BEES... wc ncce, apes 278,906 OJ 
Doereans. (0 per Oem.) ~<..55= sindeowanssessiasi cus $27,020 00 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific (608 miles), 1870 — ....... $135,500 00 
“ “ © (594 miles), 1869........ . 130,954 00 
Emowenne (HE MOF COMED. cies. <8s ccccvsesensses $4,546 00 
Pacific of Missduri (355 miles), 1869 =... eee ee ee ee ee ees $87,6°0 (0 
a (5S melden), IBUD...cccccecccecccccscceses Gaguene 
Wnewenne (HAE HOO CMD. <.os.tidb es ckkéstecedsresspias $4,666 00 
Toledo, Wabash & Western (522 miles), 1870.............. $103,739 60 
= sss ” (522 miles), 1869 ............. 101,411 00 
Eecnennt (00 68 GOED: cccces Setdnesidicdeiencee $2,328 00 
‘Cleveland & Pittsburgh (203 miles) 1870. ...............-. $69,821 26 
ad * CRED MGS) Bee eccscccccccassccces 49,899 45 
Cerewenss ( BOE CORB). ocnccte- sanccscncccegeccccces $10,921 81 


FOR THE THIRD WEEK IN SEPTEMBER. 


Michigan Central (404 miles), 1870..... . $102,769 93 





(329 miles), 1869 ........-.s.00. cicee. 101,706 64 

RMOPOROO TA DUE CONE Dairies osc cick tnesacns esc conenees $1,063 29 
Milwaukee & St. Paul (936 miles), 1870...............se00- $184,460 00 
m » (825 miles), 1869 ............ccccee 168,649 00 
Fmcrenne (906 Wot OOMID es winds ons +0000sie0s00aseneee $16,011 00 
North Missouri (476 miles), 1870 ........cccccccscceces «+» $64,8:4 00 
sae % SEG SENOED, TEOcacesces censceesces - .ee. 43,030 00 
Increase ("0% per cent.) bdr SVeseaneenesneesnedee $21,844 00 
Chicago & Alton (431 miles) 1869). ..........ceeeee eee ee $136,642 35 
_ Ne GS EE. ak hs bsa ven sntssccny 126,152 17 
Decrease (7% per Ceont.)......s0ccccese0s :<<dieecenk $10,490 18 








The Finishing and Decoration of Machinery. 





Everybody prefers to look at beautiful things rather 
than at those unattractive in their appearance; but in 
things made not with a special design to be looked at 
and admired, but to be used, it has been questionable in 
the minds of many whether it is not better to avoid 
much attempt at decoration or ornamental design, both 
for the sake of cheapness in initial cost and the saving 
of subsequent labor to preserve the beauty of such arti- 
cles when in actual use. 

As usual there are extremists on both sides of this 
question, and the truth lies in a mean between the elab- 
orate decoration which some would advocate, and the 
total neglect of adornment which would suit the views 
of others. 

For ourselves, we are always gratified to see an ele- 


gant design and finish in a machine, even when it is em- | 


this particular, now in progress on American roads, as a 
step in the right direction. Our sense of the fitness of 
things has always received a shock when we have seen 
a highly decorated locomotive dash besmirched and 
dingy into a railway depot. A “sweepcould as appro- 
priately put on a shirt of snow-white seventeen-hunder 
linen,” in the preparation for the cleansing ofa kitchen 
chimney, as‘a manufacturer of a locomotive could lavish 
thereon the ornate display we deprecate, whi h, besides 
being out of place, is an element of expense, and an en- 
tailment of increased labor in caring for the costly ma- 
chine. 

-But while we find fault with extravagant and incon- 
gruous ornament, it will not do to ignore the fact that a 
machine appropriately decorated stands a much better 
chance of being well cared for than one totally destitute 
of attractiveness in appearance. The reflex effect of a 
beautirul design in a machine will unconsciously influ- 
ence its attendants and beget in them increased neatness 
and care. So there is possibly a danger that in strip- 
ping locomotives of their inappropriate and elaborate 
finish, the other extreme may be adopted, and what 
would not only be appropriate but useful in its effects 
may be neglected.—Scientific American. 








Speech at the Master Mechanics’ Banquet. 





At the banquet given by the manufacturers of Phila- 
delphia to the master mechanics during their recent 
convention in Philadelphia the following address was 
made by the Chairman, Joseph Harrison, Jr. : 

Fellow Railway Master Mechanics and Gentlemen: 


Through the kindness of partial friends amongst those 
who have been most active in aqroge the object that 
has brought us together to-night, the honor has devolved 
upon me of presiding at this board. A fitter man had 
been selected to fill the place I now occupy one more 
closely connected with the commencement and the de- 
velopment of the great railways of our State. But an 
all-wise Providence called him hence ere the time arriv- 
ed for this most pleasant meeting. In turning to this 
portrait draped in black, I need but mention the name 
of Samuel V. Merrick. 

A railway engineer myself, schooled in the practical 
operations of workshop and the road for a great 
portion of my life, I can not bat feel flattered by the 
distinction that bas been conferred upon me, in being 
permitted to stand here to welcome the Association of 
American Railway Master Mechanics. I know well the 
importance of the responsibilities of your calling. Havy- 
ing in your charge the safe and efficient working of a 
system which now binds the world in its iron embrace, 
I know from my own personal experience how it taxes 
brain and body to work this system well. It has, as you 
all know, no perfect working. Things unseen to any 
eye, beyond the reach of any supervision, but too fre- 
quently lead to instant destruction and to death; and in 
the main it is not fairto blame the management when 
such disasters occur. What a wonderful thing the rail- 
way is! What a wonderful thing the locomotive, so 
necessary for the world, and yet comparatively so new! 
There are those present here to-night who can remem- 
ber with myself the opening of the Liverpool & Man- 
chester railway, but a short forty years ago. Railways 
were then not new, but from the success achieved by 
the newly designed locomotive on this line, a new era 
in the movements of men and material commenced. It 
may not be known to all here that the ag st mo- 
tive power of the Liverpool & Manchester Railway was 
not finally decided upon until the road was well nigh 
completed. The locomotive had its friends in Stephen- 
son, Hawkshaw, Ericsson, and others. <A plan for plac- 


ning an engine forty miles an hour on a pitch dark 
night. The safety of these brave and faithful men, and 
the safety of these thousands of weary travelers, is in a 
very great degree confided to the keeping of the railway 
master mechanic. 

It is for him to see that the moving machinery ot the 
road shall not betray its trust from any lack of care on 
the part of himself or his assistants. It is a fearful re- 
sponsibility that rests upon him when it is considered 
that the lives of thousands of the traveling public de- 
pend upon the soundness and good condition of a wheel 
or an axle, a bolt or a coupling, or even the need of a few 
drops of. oil. My fellow railway master mechanics, yours 
is a calling as indispensable as it is honorable; and it is 
well that you meet in annual convention as you meet 
now. It is well that you should thus come together, and 
be better known to each other, so that you can the more 
readily compare notes and devise better plans for the se- 
curity of life and property; seeking, in al] things, such 
a near approach to perfection in the working of our 
great railway system as will render accident and disaster 
almost impossible. This is your great mission. May 
you leave nothing undone that will hinder its fulfil- 
ment. 








Electric Telegraphs in Warfare. 


A correspondent of the London Times gives the fol- 
lowing description of the German organization of the 
military telegraph service, and the mode in which the 
telegraphs are conducted during actual hostilities 

“The —_——— system attached to our army is com- 
posed in the following way. To understand it com- 
pletely, it must be recollected, however, that an army is 
composed of various Corps d’Armee, and each corps of 
two divisions, therefore the telegraph is divided into 
three sections—1, the station at the Commander-in- 
Chief’s; 2, the station at each corps; 3, the station at 
each division, Sending a message from a division of 
this army, to London we will say, it first goes to the sta- 
tion of the corps to which the division belongs, thence 
to the headquarters of the army to which the corps be- 
longs, and thence tothe nearest main line. Each sec-. 
tion has one inspector and five secretaries, or what we 
should call clerks, four carriages, two smaller ones, and 
six wagons. The first named contain the cable, the sec- 
ond the apparatus and batteries, and the last named the 
posts upon which the wires are fixed. They carr 
twenty English miles of cable, and the average time it 
takes to lay it is three hours to every four miles. The 
process of laying is Laturally the most scientific part of 
the arrangement, and is conducted in the following man- 
ner: An intelligent officer from the army, with some 
assistant under him, is entrusted with the general super- 
vision of the telegraph of each army, and to him is en- 
trusted the task of directing where the main line shall 
run. He rides on ahead of the wagons, which proceed 
at a footpace, the cable being passed out over a wheel, 
and indicates to the drivers by means of a piece of paper 
stuck on a stick or a blazed tree the direction they shall 
follow. In the meantime, the footsoldiers attached to 
the telegraph, who are selected from the regiments for 
superior intelligence, and wear a different uniform, with 
a large T on the shoulder-strap, are divided into what is 
called troops, or, in navvy language, ‘gangs,’ of three 
men each. The first take the wire, as it is payed out, 
lay it on the ground, and on it a post every 100 yards; 
the second coming after them twist the cable round the 
insulator, which is made of gutta percha, not glass, as 
we are in the habit of using, and erect the posts in the 
ground. This is a matter of great ease, they being about 
12 feet high, and about the thickness of the butt-end of 
a salmon rod, slightly tapering towards the top. The 




















ing stationary engines at intervals along the line, to 
draw the trains by means of ropes and pulleys, had its | 
supporters. Horses were looked to as a safe means to 
fall back upon when all else should fail; and a machine | 
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ployed to do rude work ; but elegance of design does not | 


always mean elaboration. 


The question of fitness is one which should greatly in- | 


fluence all consideration of ornament. 
well out of place. A cluster of roses looks very prett 
in the center of a panel of an enameled bedstead. 
On the blade of a barn-shovel such an ornament 
would be simply ridiculous. The cloth plate of a 
sewing machine may be highly decorated, and such 
decoration is in perfect good taste. Sewing machines 
are much used amid surroundings of beautiful objects. 
Beautiful textures are wrought upon them, and no in- 
congruity results from ornamentation of such machines 
designed to be used in the household. 

We confess that the hose carts now used by the fire 
departments of our principal cities, in connection with 
steam fire-engines, appear to us much more appropriate 
with their almost entire absence of ornamentation than 
the elaborately adorned ones formerly in vogue under 
the volunteer fire company sysfem. Those now em- 
ployed are made for service and not for show, and their 
fitness for the purpose to which they are applied is an 
element of comeliness, which more than compensates 
for “" absence of gay colors and the glitter of palished 
metal. 


of place on Jocomotives that we regard the reform in 





Nothing looks | 
| since seemed firmly fixed upona throne. 


| on that night on the railways of the kingdom. 


| sized city. 


was even designed and, I think, built—with a number 
of horses placed therein, turning in a circle, after the | 
manner of the old horse boats on the Delaware, ere 
steam took the lead in conveying people to Camden. 
But the first flash of the little Rocket, an engine of only 
four tons weight, changed all this, and the locomotive at | 
once took the place, which it now holds as the great | 
motor on land. What a revolution this machine has 
wrought! How indispensable it has become in peace 
and in war! How faithfully it worked for us in the hour 
of our country’s peril need not here be told. And now, 
when 
** Grim-visaged War” 
shakes to their centers the two greatest powers of Con- | 
tinental Europe, it is the locomotive that has enabled | 
King William to throw his legions and his war material 
so swiftly over the frontiers of France, and thus by | 
quick, redoubled blows, he has hurled his enemy back | 
in defeat and dismay upon the capital, taking captive an | 
Emperor, and wrecking a dynasty which but two months 
But enough of 





war. I prefer more peacefu) themes. 

I happened to be in England in 1851, when the census 
of the kingdom was taken. To get at a true result, it 
was made compulsory on every house-holder to fill up a | 
form, giving all the particulars of every individual who | 
had slept uuder his roof ona certain night in the month | 
of March. For further accuracy, it became pes | to 
know how many persons were out of bed and traveling | 
If my 
memory does not deceive me, the number of travelers 
reached to forty thousand—the population of a good- 
On our forty or fifty thousand miles of rail- 
way you can, in some sort, estimate the number of trav- 
elers who, at this very hour, are careering over our land. 
You can imagine, too, how many strained eyes are even 


| now peering out into the darkness, as far as the head- | 


| less men who manage our locomotives. 
It is because we deem elaborate ornament entirely out | 


light of the locomotive throws a gleam, eager to catch 
the first gleam of danger. 

And here, my friends, let me say a word for the fear- 
Let them have | 
the meed of honor they so justly deserve. Why,a man 
must be a hero who is willing to face the danger of run- ! 


third troop strain the wire, and ascertain that it is 
all clear of all wood, etc., and, in short, ‘runs clear.’ I 
should mention that whenever it is possible the trees are 
used as telegraph posts, and, by means of a light ladder, 
are easily ascended to the requisite heighth. It is alto- 
gether as perfect an arrangement ‘as can be found. They 
all, however, complain that this war has tried them ter- 
ribly, as, from the utter break-up of the railways by the 
retreating army, enormous distances have to be trav- 
ersed before they can touch a main line. I forgot to 
mention that if necessary, and, in fact, always when on 
the field of battle, the telegraph is worked by a machine 
fixed iuside one of the carriages. When, however, a 
house is obtainable, a room is instantly turned into an 
office.” 








Chicago, Pekin & Southwestern, 

Pierce, Clark & Sharp, the contractors for the con- 
struction of this road, have commenced grading at Pekin 
on a short section which will complete the roadbed be- 
tween Marseilles and Pekin. They have also commenced 
work on the division north of Marseilles in Nettle Creek 
and Lisbon townships, and expect next week to put on 
a force in Plainfield and Na-au-say, Will county, and in 
Poor Springs, Dupage county, on the line to Fremont, 
Cook county, and hope to have the whole line in opera- 
tion within a year. 








PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Car Plushes, 

Elegance and artistic taste, as well as “speed, comfort and 
safety,’’ being generally recognized as requisite for ordinary 
passenger, as much as for “‘palace’’ cars, it is well for car 
builders and railroad managers to have the addresses of such 
responsible firms as make a specialty of the best upholster- 
ing. Messrs. L. G. Tillotson & Co., whose card may be seen 
in our advertising columns, are dealers in imported car plush- 
es, and will be found an entirely responsible firm. 














—The London & Northwestern Railway Company, 
which has about 1,400 miles of track, in the two years 
1868 and 1869 paid as compensation for accidents more 
than $829,000. 
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WANTS. 


@@ Snonr Avvertinwents will be inserted under this head at ten 
cents per line for the first insertion, and five cents per line for each 
subsequent insertion. 











WAN TED Every Railway Traveler 
in the United States and the Dominion of 
Canada wants every a company to use the 
Thomas Safety Baggaze Check. It is in use on 
over sixty of the best managed roads in the coun- 
try and has been during the past three years, and 
not one piece of baggage to which this check has 
been attached has been lost or miscarried. Every 
railroad man upon whose road it is in use says: 

** We are fullu satisfied after a thorough trial and 
practical use of the Thomas Sufety Baggage Check 
that both for local and through business tt has no 
fequal. It is cheoper, more satisfactory and better 
adopted to the business thar any other check in use.” 

All information in reference to the Thomas 
Safety Baggage Check will be given We addressing 
G. F. THOMAS, editor ——— Railway Guide, 
90, 92 and 94 Grand Street, New York. 

W ANTED—By a young CIVIL ENGI- 

NEER of four years’ experience in the field, 
a position to take’charge of a party ora Division 
on construction; or would run a transit or level. 
Apply to “D. F.,” this office. 


CIVIL ENGINEER, whois thorough- 

ly educated in his profession, hashad experi- 

ence in field work for some years, and is especi- 
ally familiar with leveling and transit ay 
desires an engagement ona railroad. Address, 
TRANSIT, at the office of the RarLroap GAZETTE. 








Wa NTED —By a practical steam fitter 

and engineer of considerable experience, a 
situation to run a stationary engine or as locomo- 
tive fireman. Inquire at this office. 


WANTED—A Civil Engineer of con- 

siderable experience in this and the Old 
Country is open for an engagement as Divisional 
Engineer, or in any business conuected with Sur- 
veying—unquestionable references. Address CIV- 
IL ENGINEER, care of Editor Ratmroap Ga- 
ZETTE. 


NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS. 


Orrice or THE Onto & Micu. R’y Co., } 

CoLpWATER, Mich., Sept. 16,1870. { 
Proposals will be received at this office until Oc- 
tober 17, 1870, for the clearing, grubbing, grading, 








tieing and bridging of that portion of the line of 
the Ohio & Michigan Railway extending from the 
State Line, in the township of Amboy, through 
the counties of Hillsdale, Branch, » alhoun, Kala- 
mazoo, and to the village of Allegan, in Allegan 
county, a distance of 95 miles 


Proposals may be made for one or more sections, 
or for the whole work. 

Proposals will state the proportion of cash, and 
of Capital Stock of the Company, which will be 
received for the work, 

Plans and specifications will be exhibited at this 
office on and after the Ist of October next. 

The Company reserve the rightto reject any or 
all bids, or to accept such only as may seem to the 
pcr emi to be for the best interest of the stock- 
10lders 

Sealed proposals to be addressed to JOHN 8. 
YOUNGS, Secretary. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 

HENRY vc. LEWIS, President. 





ESTABLISHED 1820. 


WM. J. YOUNG & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Mathematical and Engineering 
INSTRUMENTS. 


No, 48 NORTH ‘SEVENTH ST.,, 
Philadelphia. 


THE BEST 


FIRE PROOF SAFE 


IN THE WORLD, 
o_ Is now Manufactured 





IN CHICAGO, 


-BY- 


HERRING & CO, 





40 State STREET. 


The Best Bankers’ Safe 


IN THE WORLD, 
Is Manufacturedin Chicago by Herring & Co. 





The above Bankers’ Safes are lined with the 
Crystalized (or Franklinite) Iron—the only metal 
which cannot be drilled by a Burglar. 

HERRING & CO.,, 40 State St. 
Manufactory :—Corner 14th St. and Indiana Ave. 





BENOIT & WoondD, 
Mannufacturers and Importers of 


Artists’ Materials! 


Drawing Paper, Mathematical Instruments, 
Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies, Patented 
‘ Squares, Triangles and Straight Edges. 


142 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 





BLISS, TILLOTSON & C0, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


TELEGRAPH MACHINERY, 


— AND — 


SUuPPpwLins 


Ot Every Description. 


247 South Water Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
L. 6. TILLOTSON & 0O., N. ¥. | G. H. BLIS8, CHICAGO, 


ILLINOIS 


Manufacturing Co.. 


479, 481 & 483 STATE ST., CHICAUO, 
Manufacturers of 


RAILWAY CAR TRIMMINGS, 


AND 


Removable Globe Lanterns, 


O. A, BoaveE, Pres. 
A. H. Gunn, Sec’y. 








Jas. E. Cross, Supt. 
J. M.A. Dew, Ass't Supt. 


KELLOGG, CLARKE & CO., 
Engineers & Iron Bridge Builders, 


OF PHCENIXVILLE, PA., 
Will henceforth have their Principal Business Of- 
fice at 410 Walnut St., Philadelphia, to 
which all correspondence should be addressed. 
Circulars, plans and prices sent on application. 


IRON BRIDGES, PIVOT BRIDGES 


— AND — 


Turn Tables. 
F.C. LOWTHORP, 
Civil Engineer, Patentee & Builder, 


78 E, STATE STREET, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


F. E. Canda, 
BRIDGE BUILDER 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR. 


No. 28.Clark St., 
CHICAGO, - - ILLINOIS. 


AKRON CEMENT. 
Union Akron Cement Company, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: 
88 MARKET SsT., CHICAGO. 


20 Central Wharf, Buftalo. 


Orders of Contractors, Railroads, and Bridge 
Builders, promptly filled. 


























WM. U. THWING, 
PATTERN 


——AND-—— 


Model Maker ! 


Calhoun Place, Rear of No. 120 Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, Third Floor, 


——_>__—_——_- 


Employing none but the best workmen, and hav- 
ing superior facilities, I am prepared to do the best 
work (using the best materials) at low figures, and 
guarantee satisfaction. 
specialty. 








RUFUS BLANCHARD, 


146 Lake St., Chicago, 


Has Issued aNEW STYLE otf | 


MAPS! 


IN FLEXIBLE CASES, 


ain 


Which are both cheap and convenient. The follow 
ing States are now ready: Illinois, lowa, Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Indiana, 
Michigan and Ohio. Mailable on receipt of 25 
cents. They show the counties, towns and rail- 
roads and are fine specimens of workmanship. 








Patent Office Models a | 


Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


M. BAIRD & CO., Philadelphia, 





MANUFACTURERS O 


Locomotive Engines, 


F ESPECIALLY ADAPTED 10 EVERY VARIETY OF RAILROAD SERVICE, 


——AND TOo-—— 


The Economical Use of Wood, Coke, Bituminous and 
Anthracite Coal as Fuel. 


ALL WORK ACCURATELY FITTED TO GAUGES, AND THOR- 
OUGHLY INTERCHANGEABLE, 


Plan, Materials, Workmanship, Finish and Efficiency, Fully Guaranteed. 


M. BAIRD. CHAS. T. PARRY. WM. P. HENSZEY. 
GEO. BURNHAM. EDW’D H. WILLIAMS. EDW’D LONGSTRETH. 


Shaw's Patent Snow Plow! 

















RAPID, RELIABLE AND: EFFECTIVE ! 











This Plow operates Automatically, as the ordinary Snow Plow. In Clearing Banks 
of Snow from the Track, it does more Rapid and Effective Work than 
can be done by any other Machine or Method. 


THOMAS L. SHAW, 


Omaha, Nebraska. 


Car KPWwPlushes. 


o 
WE INVITE the attention of Railroad Companies and Car Builders to our extensive assortment of 
PLUSHES recently imported from France, and which we are offering at OLD PRICES, not- 
withstanding the present European complications, which have generally caused 
a material advance in this description of goods. 


x. G. TILLTLOTSON c& Cco.., 
No. 8 Dey St., New York, 


Dealers in Railway Supplies of every description. 




















W. 8. DODGE. 





D. W. CROSS. 


Winslow Car Roofing Company. 
PATENT IRON CAR ROOBS. 


| Established, 1859. 


| 
. . . 

No. 211 Superior St. CLEVELAND, O. 
Over 20,000 Cars covered with this Roof! We claim that these 
Roofs will keep Cars dry, and will last as long as the 
Cars they cover without any extra expense 
at er once put on. 

(@ SEND FoR CIRCULARS. 


J. E, FRENCH. 


























| Mow Ry 


Car & Wheel Works, 


| MANUFACTURERS OF 


Railroad Cars, Wheels and Axles, Chilled Tires, 
AND ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF 
Engine, Car, and Bridge Castings, of any Pattern 
Wheels of all sizes constantly on Hand. 


A. L. MOWRY, President, N. G. GREEN, Treas. and Supt., 
NEW YORK CITY. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
OFFICES: No. 80 Broadway, New York; No. 69 West 3d Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
WORES: Cor, Lewis and East Front Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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GRANT 


Locomotive Works 


PATERSON, WN. Jd. 





New York Office, - - 48 Wall Street. 








TAYLOR IRON WORKS! 


120 WHEELS, 50 AXLES, and 100 HOOKS per Day. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAR WHEELS, CAR AXLES, 


DRAW HOOKS, 


—— AND 


ALL RAILROAD FORGINGS. 


CAPACITY: 









MVUGd GUVANVLS 


“SAUL JNOYIAM IO TTA 
‘soqU[q PUB SINN pur synN YT 
‘esn ojetpoutur soy Apvor ‘poyst 


-upg 


LEWISH. TAYLOR, ver, | UMS H, WALKER, jon] 
PRESID SECRETARY. S 
J, TAYLOR, -_ [EDWD.. BROW rm 


N, 
‘reas. & Gen. Man’ g. General Agent. 





HIGH BRIDGE, N. J., 


On the Line of the Central Railroad of New Jersey. 








L. B. Boomer, Pres. H. A. Rust, Vice Pres. W. E. GILMAN, Secretary. 


American Bridge Company, 


Manufacturers and Builders of 


BRIDGES, ROOF'S, 


Turning Tables, Pivot Bridges, Wrought Iron 
Columns, Heavy Castings, and General 
Iron and Foundry Work. 








For Railway and Road Bridges, this Company employs the fol- 
owing well-established systems, viz: For Bridge Superstructures.—Post’s Patent Diagonal 
iron Truss; Plate and Trussed Girders; Post’s Patent Diagonal Combination Truss; Howe's Truss, and 
any other desired systems. For Bridge Substructures.—Pneumatic, Screw Piles and Masonry. 


(@~ Descriptive Lithographs furnished upon application. Plans, Specifications and Estimates, 
together with Proposals, will be made and submitted, when desired. 


WORKS, OFFICE, 
Cor. Egan and Stewart Avenues, | Rooms 1,2 & 3, 157 LaSalle St. 


THE AMERICAN BRIDGE Co., 
No. 157 LaSalle St., Andrews’ Bldg., Chicago. 
L. ¢ U. BOYINGTON, Ge n. Agent. 


Address 


M. Lassia, Gen. Supt. 





THE UNION PATENT STOP WASHER, 


Manufactured at Coatesville, Chester Co., Pa., on the 
line of the Pennsylvania Central R. R., has now stood 
the test of —— use on the above road, the Phila- 

hia, Wilmington & Baltimore and Philadelphia & 

eading Railroads, for the past two years, and proved 
itself to be what is claimed for it—a perfect aye d 

against the unscrewing or receding of nuts. Its sim- 

olicity, efficiency and cheapness over any other appli- 
ance for the purpose should recommend it to the 
attention of all persons having charge of Railroad 
tracks, cars and machinery. 

It is "especially adapted to. and extensively used by 
leading Railroads of the country for the purpose of se- 
curing nuts on railway joints. 
=» The accompanying cuts show the application of the 
5 Wa-her. For furtherinformation, app ' 


A. GIBBONS, Coatesville, Pa. 


MANSFIELD ELASTIC FROG COMPANY 





















OF CHICAGO. 


AMOS T. HALL, President, ! J. H. DOW, Superintendent, 


Are now prepared to receive and promptly execute orders for RAILROAD FROGS and C ROSSINGS 


warranted to prove satisfactory to purchasers 


Ww ad DURABILITY, SAFETY and ELASTICITY—being a combination of Steel, Boiler Plate and 
001 


they are UNEQUALED, as Certificates of Prominent Railroad Officials vill testify. 


Pe pa ING TO ROLLING STOCK AND MOTIVE POWER is at least equal to double the cost of 
2 


Orders should be eddressed to 


CRERAR, ADAMS & CO., Gen’l Agents, 


No. 18 Wells Street, 





CHICAGO. 


TQ ADVERTISERS. 





THE BEST MEDIUMS 


OF GENERAL 


Western Circulation ! 





KELLOGG’S LIST, 


CONTAINING 


250 Country Papers. 


OF THESE, THERE ARE ABOUT 


70 in Illinois. 

50 “ Indiana and Michigan. 
45 “ Iowa and Missouri. 
45 “ Wisconsin and Minn. 
40 “* Ohio and other States. 





$2.50 per Line, 


WITH A LIBERAL 


Discount to Heavy Advertisers, 


—_—_>___—_— 


LEADING COUNTY PAPERS, 


THIS 13 BY FAR 
The Cheapest Advertising 


EVER OFFERED. 


For further particulars, call upon or address the 


proprietor of this paper, 


A.N. KELLOGG, 


99 & 101 Washington St., 


CHICACC, ILL. 


SEWER PIPE, DRAIN TILE, 


Bath Brick & Fire Brick, 


Manufactured and Sold by 


THE JOLIET MOUND C0,,): 


Joliet, Will Co., Illinois, 





Office and Yard in Chicago, 
Cor. Washington & Market Streets, 
© Orders and inquiries promptly attended to. 
JOLIET MOUND CO, 





HARRISBURC 


CAR MANUFACTURING CO.. 


Harrisbarg, Pennsylvania, 


MANUFACTURE 
Passenger, Mail, 
Baggage, Box, 
Gondola, Coal, 


AND ALL OTHER KINDS OF 


RAILROAD CARS! 


Railroad Car Wheels & Castings, 
Bridge & Rolling Mill Castings, 
Bridge Rods, Bolts, 


—AND— 


RAILROAD FORGINGS! 


W. T. Hitprup, Superintendent. 
Wriuiam Coiper, President. 


HARRISBURC 


Foundry and Machine Works | 


(Branch of Harrisburg Car Mfg Co.,) 
Harrisburg, - 








- Pennsylvania. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MACHINISTS’ TOOLS! 


— SUCH AS — 


LATHES, PLANERS, 


Shaping and Slotting Machines, 
Bolt Cutting & Nat Tap- 
ping Machines, &c. . 


W. T. Hivprvp, Treasurer. 


UNION TRUST 6O., 


OF NEW YORK. 


No. 73 Broadway, cor. Rector St. 
Capital, - - 1,000,000. 
[All paid in and securely invested.] 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, which 

ma be drawn at any time. 

his Company is by law and by the order of the 
Supreme Court made a legal depository of money. 
It will act as Receiver in cases of litigation, take 
charge of, and —— the safe keeping of all 
kinds of Securities, and collect coupons and 
interest thereon. 

It ie authorized by law to accept and execute all 
TRUSTS of every description, in reference to both 
real and personal property committed to them by 
any person or corporation, or transferred to them 
by order of any of the Courts of Record, or by any 
Surrogate. 

It is especially authorized to act as Register and 
Transfer agent and as Trustee for the purpose of 
issuing, registering or countersigning the certifli- 
cates of stock, bonds or other evidences of debt of 
any corporation, association, municipality, State 
or public authority, and will pay — and divi- 
dends on such terms as may agreed upon. 

In giving special prominence to this department 
© tits business, attention is particularly called to 
the paramount advantages of employing this com- 
PANY in the capacity of AGENT, TRUSTEE, RECEIVER 
Or TREASURER, in preference to the a gop ot 
INDIVIDUALS. A guarantee capital of ONE MILLION 
DOLLARS specially invested by requirement of its 
charter, and a pe etual succession ; a central and 

t place o i where business can 
be transacted daily, without disappointment or 
delay: its operations directed and controlled by a 
responsible Board of Trustees; and its entire man- 
agement also under the supervision of the Supreme 
Court and the Comptroller of the State. 

Permanency, Constant and Responsible Super- 
vision, Guaranteed Security and Business Conven- 
fence and Facilities, may therefore be strongly 
urged IN ITs FAVOR on the one hand, against the 
Uncertainty of Lite, the Fluctuations of Business, 
Individual Responsibility and General Inconven- 
ience on the other. 


ISAAC H. FROTHINGHAM, 

AUGUSTUS SCHELL, | y . 

HENRY K. BOGERT, { Vice-Presidents. 
TRUSTEES. 

A. A. LOW. JOHN V. L. PRUYN, 

HORACE F.CLARK, BENJ. H. HUTTON, 


DAVID ya 5 JAS. M. McLAIN 
ESLEY, W ‘WHirewnicn, Jr 








President. 


EDWARD B 
GEO. G WILLIAMS, HENRY STOK 
J. B. JOHNSON, HENRY E Davies, 


SAMUEL WILLETS, 
‘ } , CORNELIUS D. WOOD, 
JAS. M. WATERBURY, 8 B. CHITTENDEN, 
FREEMAN CLARK, DANIEL C. HOWELL, 
AMASA J. PARKER, GEORGE W. CUYLER, 
HENRY A. KENT, JAMES FORSYTH, 
WILLIAM F. RUSSELL, R. J. DILLON 
8. T. FAIRCHILD. 


omansms T. CARLTON, Secretary 


, 
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WARMING AND VENTILATING 


Railroad Cars 
BY HOT WATER. 


DANVILI.E, 


TAYLOR BROTHERS & CO. 


CAST STEEL LOCOMOTIVE TYRES, 
Best Yorkshire Bar Iron 


—— AND -— 


BOILER PLATES. 


This Iron is uneqnaled for strength and durability, sound 
ness and uniformity It is capable of receiving the highest 
finish, which renders it peculiarly adapted to the manufacture 
of Locomotive and Gun Parts, Cotton and other Machinery, 
Ch in Bolte, &c. 


‘We. 10 OLIVER 
STREET, 





Sole Ag ency sfor the United States and Canada- 








The National Iron Co. 


[Successor to Wm. Hancock, Rough and Ready Iron Works,] 
ESTABLISHED 1847. 
PENNSYLIVANTIA. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


RAILROAD IRON, 


HH) mae CHAIR’, SPLICE BARS AND BOLTS, FROGS, SWITCH RODS, po ae AND 





BAKER’S PATENT CAR WARMER.—One way of Applying it. 


A very simple, safe and efficient plan for 


» & 2 7 
Warming Railway Carriages ! 
HOT WATER PIPES, 

WHICH RADIATES THE HEAT DIRECTLY AT THE FEET OF HACH PASSENGER WITHOUT THE 
NECESSITY OF GOING TO THE STOVE TO GET WARMED! 


ee All he finest Drawing-Room and Sleeping Cara in the United States have it, or are adopting it. 
Fnll descriptive pamphiets furnished on application. 


Baker, Smith c& Co., 
Gor. Greene and Houston Sts., N. Y., and 127 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


LEBANON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


LEBANON, PENNSYLVANIA, 


IS PREPARED TO BUILD AT SHORT NOTICE, 


HOUSE, GONDOLA, COAL, ORF, 


And all other Kinds of 


CARS! 








Also, IRON and Every Description of CAR CASTINGS Made to Order, 


DR. C. D. GLONINGER, President. 


HUSSEY, WELLS & CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF 


CAST STEEL: ! 


BEST REFINED STEEL FOR EDCE TOOLS. 


Particular attention paid to the Manufacture of 


Steel for Railroad Supplies. 


HOMOGENEOUS PILATES, 


For Lecomotive Boilers and Fire Boxes. 


Smoke Stack Steel, Cast Steel Forgings, 


FOR CRANZXZX PINS, CAR AXLES, &C. 


J.M GETTEL, Superintendent. 











Also Manufacturers of the Celebrated Brand, 


“ Hussey, Wells & Co. Cast Spring Steel” » 


®” For Elliptic Springs for Railway Cars and Locomotives. _4% 





Office and Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. | 


BRANCH WAREHOUSES : 


88 MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
1389 & 141 Federal St. Boston.|30 Gold St. - © 


New York. 


EVERS, HOOKHEAD AND COUNTERSUNK HEAD SPIKES, BRIDGE ‘AND CAR 
BOLTS, ROLLS AND ROLLING MILL MACHINERY, BLAST FURNACE 
CASTINGS AND MACHINERY, STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS, 
IRON AND BRASS CASTINGS. ENGINE AND 
MACHINE WORK, STEAM & WATER 
FITTINGS, &e., &¢. 
WM. HANCOCK 

BENJ. J. WELCH, Sec., Treas, and |B. ©. 

Gen. Manager, Danville. Pa, 


gy 
RINCK, Vice-President, 401 
Waiaus St., Philadelphia, 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


Superior Cast Steel Files. 


LANCASTER, PA. 
= 








Union Car Spring Mig 


Sole Proprietors of the 












| Wool-Packed Spiral. 


Hebbard. 


inet Ceeenaaininee” CAR SPRING! 





| Offices: No. 4 Dey St., New York, and 19 Wells St., Chicago. 


FACTORIES : JERSEY CITY, N. J., and SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Vose, Dinsmore & Co., 
NATIONAL SPRING WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 














Volute Buffer Spring. Group Rubber Center Spiral Spring. 


|'VOLUTE BUFFER, INDIA RUBBER, RUBBER 
CENTRE SPIRAL, COMPOUND SPIRAL, 


AND OTHER 


RAILWAY CAR SPRINGS. 


No. 1 Barclay S8t., NEW YORK. | No. 15 La Salle St., CHICAGO. 
WORKS ON 129th AND 130th STREETS NEW YORE. 
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GENERAL FREIGHT DEPARTMENT. 


The Illinois Gentral Railroad 


ARE PREPARED TO TAKE FREIGHT FOR 


Cairo, St. Louis, Peoria, 
BLOOMINGTON, SPRINGFIELD, JACKSONVILLE, 


And All Points in the Central and Southern parts of the State; 


MOBILE & NEW ORLEANS BY RAIL OR RIVER 


And ALL POINTS on the MISSISSIPPI below CAIRO. Also, to 
EF'reeport Galena and Dubudcque. 











t@ Freight Forwarded with Promptness and Despatch, and 
Rates at all times as LOW as by any other Route. 


BY THE COMPLETION OF THE BRIDGE AT DUNLEITH, 


THEY ARE ENABLED TO TAKE FREIGHT To atu Ports West or DUBUQUE 
(a WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS! 


DELIVER FREIGHT IN CHICAGO ONLY at the FREIGHT DEPOT of the Com- 
pany, foot of South Water St. Parties ordering Goods from the East should have the packages marked : 


“Via Illinois Central Railroad.” 


For THROUGH BILLS OF LADING, and further information, 
apply to the Locan Freigut AGENT at Chicago, or to the undersigned. 
M. HUGHITT, Gen. Supt. J. F. TUCKER, Gen. Freight Agt. 


Geo. C. Clarke & Co., 


FIRE, INLAND AND OCEAN MARINE 


INSURANCE AGENCY. 


15 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
New England M. M. Insurance Co., of Boston, 


ASSETS $1,197,000. 


Independent Insurance Company, - of Boston, 


ASSETS $680,000. 


North American Fire Ins. Co., of New York, 


ASSETS $800,000. 


Excelsior Fire Insurance Co.,- - of New York, 


ASSETS $340,000. ' 
Fulton Fire Insurance Company, of New York, 


ASSETS $400,000. 


Home Insurance Company, - of Columbus, 0. 


ASSETS $515,000. 











CHAS. J. PUSEY, P. 0. Address—Box 5222. EDW’D H. PARDEE. 


Pusey é& Pardee, 


74 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


American and English Rails, 


LOCOMOTIVES AND CARS FISH-PLATES, SPIKES, &c. 
Atkins Brothers’ Pottsville Rolling Mills, and G. 


Buchanan & Co., of London. 
te = pee attentien given to filling orders for small T and STREET RAILS, of every 


weight and pattern. 


OLD RAILS BOUGHT OR RE-ROLLED, AS DESIRED. 


OMNIBUSES 















EVERY STYLE! 





THE 


“RED LINE?!” 


——RUNNING OVER THE— 


Michigan Southern and Lake Shore R. R.’s, 


— WAS THE — 


FIRST LINE to CARRY FREIGHT BETWEEN the EAST and WEST, 
WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS! 


CARS RUN THROUGH TO 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON, 


IN FOUR AND FIVE Days! 











t# Contracts made at the Offices of the Line... 
Cc. Shutter, A © 
or § 77 Broadway, New York. “ ene ‘State House, Boston, Mass 
W. D. MANCHESTER, Agent, 54 Clark St., Chicago, 


Great Central Route. 


“BLUE LINE.” 


ORGANIZED JANUARY 1, 1867. 


——— 

















1870. 








OWNED AND OPERATED BY THE 

Michigan Central, Illinois Central, Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, Chicago & Alton, Great 
Western (of Canada), New York Central, 
Hudson River, Boston & Albany, and Provi- 
dence and Worcester Railroads. 


Tur * BLUE LINE ®? is the only route that offers to shippers of freigh« the advantages of an 
unbroken gauge through from Chicago to the Seaboard, and to all Interior Points on the line of Eastern 
Connections beyond Suspension Bridge and Buffalo. All Through Freight is then transported between 
the most distai . points of the roads in interest, 


WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS! 


The immenee freight oeetement of allthe roads in interest is employed, as occasion requires, for the 
through service of this Line, and has of late been largely increased. This Line is now prepared to extend 
facilites for the transit and delivery of all kinds of freight in Quicker Time and in Better Order than 


ever before. The Blue Tine Cars 


are all of a solid, uniform build, thus largely lessening the chances of delay from the use of cars of a 
mixed construction, and the consequent difficulty of repairs, while remote from their own roads. The 
sluo Line is operated by the railroad companies who own it, without the intervention of intermediate 
parties between the Roads or Line and the public. 

Trains run through with regularity IN FOUR OR FIVE DAYS to and from New York and 
Boston. Especial care given to the Safe and Quick Transport of Property Liable to Breakage or Injury, 
and to all Perishable Freight. 

Claims for overcharges, loss or damage, promptly settled upon their merits. Be particular and direct 
all shipments to be marked and consigned via 


“BLUE LINE.” 


FREIGHT CONTRACTS given at the offices of the company In Chicago, New York 


and Boston. 

J.D. HAYES, Gren. MANAGER,.. Detroit 
C. E. NoBig,..... ) P. K. RANDALL, 69 Washington St., Boston 
Gro. ¥. Jarvis,... § 349 Broadway, N. Y. W. W. STREET,...... 91 Lake 8t., Chicago 
i ere ee Quincy, Ill. | J. JOMNSON,.........00-0 eee ees Cairo, III 





THOS, HOOPS, Gen. Fr’t Aor. wy? Central Railroad, Chicago. 
A. WALLINGFORD, Act. M C. & G. W. R. R., No. 91 Lake St., Chicago. 
N. A. SKINNER, Freight Agent Michigan Central Railroad. 


Empire Line. 


— 


THE EMPIRE TRANSPORTATION COMPANY’S 


Fast Freight Line to the East 


TO THE COAL AND OIL REGIONS, 
Via Michigan Southern, Lake Shore, and Philadelphia & Erie R. B.'s, 


WwitHTouvuwrT TRANS F3TH! 
Office, No. 72 LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


GEO. W. KISTINE, Western Superintendent, Cleveland, Ohio. 
W. G. Van Demark,..265 Broadway, New York. | E. L. O’ Donnell, ....---++eeceeeeceeee Baltimore, Ma 
G. B, McCulloh,....42 South 5th St., Philadelphia. | Wim, F. Samith,......----cecceeseeseseree Erie, Penn 
JOHN WHITTAKER, Pier 14 North River, New York. 


JOSEPH STOCKTON, Agent, Chicago. 
W. T. HANCOCK, Contracting Agent, 

















WM. F. GRLIFFITTS, Jr., Gen. Freight Agent, Philadelphia. 
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HNCAGO, ROGK ISLAND a PACLTL 


RAILROAD. 
@- THE DIRECT ROUTE FOR #4 


JOLIET, MORRIS, OTTAWA, LASALLE, PERU, HENRY, PEORIA, 


Lacon, Geneseo, Moline, 


ROCK ISLAND, DAVENPORT, 


Muscatine, Washington, Iowa City, 
GRINNELL, NEWTON, DES MOINES, 


COUNCIL BLUFFS & OMAHA! 


CONNECTING WITH TRAINS ON THE UNION PaciFiIc RAILROAD, FOR 
Cheyenne, Denver, Central City, Ogden, Salt Lake, 
White Pine, Helena, Sacramento, San Francisco, 


And Points in Upper and Lower California; and with Ocean Steamers at San Francisco, for all Points in 
China, Japan, Sandwich Islands, Oregon and Alaska. 


ge” TRAINS LEAVE their Splendid new Depot, on VanBuren Street, Chicago, as follows: 








LEAVE. RRIVE. 
PACIFIC EXPRESS, (Sunday excepted)...............++- 10.00 a. — 3.35 Pp. m 
PERU ACCOMMODATION. ha soe excepted) seeccecees 5.00 p. 9.50 a.m 
PACIFIC EXPRESS, (Satara Re Siinice Fodan.xcictgs 10, 00 - [Mon. ex. 6,00 a.m 





ELEGANT PALACE SLEEPING GOAGHES| 


Run Through to Peoria and Council Bluffs, Without Change. 


(@ Connections at La SALLE, with ith Mlinois Central | Railroad, North xt South; at PEORLA, with 
Peoria, Pekin & Jacksonville Railroad, for Pekin, Virginia, &c.; at PORT B YRON JUNCTION, for 
Hampton, LeClaire, and Port Byron; at ROCK ISLAND, with Packets North and South on the Miss 
issippi River. 


® For Throu hh Tickets, and all desired information in regard to Rates, Routes, ete., cal) 
at a Company's Umices No. 37 South Clark Street, Chicago, 413 California Street, San Francisco, or 


257 Broadway, New York. 
HUGH BIDDLE, Gen. Supt, =P. AL HALL, Asst. Gen, Supt, 


A. M. SMITH, Gen Pass. Agent. 
Leavenworth, Lawrence, 


— AND — 


GALVESTON R. R. LINE, 


OF KANSAS. 


Two Distinct Lines of Road from Kansas City, Mo., and Lawrence, Kau. 


Uniting at OTTAWA, and from thence as a Trunk Line to 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


The SHORTEST and ONLY DIRECT ROUTE to the celebrated Neosho 
and Verdigris Valleys of Kansas, and will be opened for business 
to the Border of Indian Territory, by Nov. Ist, 1870. 








te” FIVE DAILY TRAINS, Bach Way, connecting at LAWRENCE with trains the 
KANSAS PACIFIC ROAD, for WEST and NORTH and at KANSAS CITY with ALL ROADS FOR 
THE EAST and NORTH, at end of Track with Kansas Stace Co.’s Line or Coacues for all parts of 


INDIAN TERRITORY, TEXAS & NEW MEXICO. 


fe" Ask for Tickets via L. L. & G. oe or all points in Settee Kansas. 
Freight taken from any part of the East to end of track . ATHOUT BREAKING BU 


CHAS. B. PECK, M. R. BALDWIN, 


Gen, Freight and Ticket Agent, Lawrence, Kan. Superintendent, Lawrence, Kan. 


‘The Great Favorite Route for Missouri, Nebraska aud Iowa 


KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH 


— AND -— 


COUNCIL BLUFF Ss 


i” THROUGH LINE! “@s 
EXPRESS PASSENGER TRAINS Leave Union Depot Daily, on the arrival of E»stern 


southern and Western Traiug, crosei:g the Missouri River on thé New Iron Bridge at Kansas 
Crry, passing the c:ties of 


LEAVENWORTH, ATCHISON, SAINT JOSEPH, 


NE BRASEBRA CITyw. 


onnecting at COUNCIL BLUFFS w th lowa Lines for all prominert poin‘s in Lowa, and making 
DIneC I CONNECTION at OYLA HA with the Great Union Pacific Railroad, for 


CHEYENNE, DENVER, SALT LAKE, SACRAMENTO, SAN FRANCISCO, 


Ana the Pacific Coast. 
Pullman’s Palace Sleeping Cars ! ! 


ON ALL NIGHT TRAINS. 


2 Ask for Tickets via the People’s Favorive Route, Kausas City, St. Joseph & Couns 
cll Bluff’ Railroad Line. 


A. L. HOPKINS, 


Gen Superintendent, ST, JOSEPH, Mo, 

















A. C. DAWES, | 


Gen. Passenger Agent, ST JOSEPH ,Mo. 


Milwaukee & St. Paul R. W. 


THE ONLY ALL RAIL LINE TO 


ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS | 


AND ALL PORTIONS OF 


Wisconsin, Minnesota & Northern lowa. 
PURCHASE TICKETS VIA MILWAUKEE. 


Passengers Going via Milwaukee, 
Have Choice of Seats in Clean Coaches, and on Night 
Trains, a full —_—s rest in Palace Sleey,ing Cars. 


8" BAGGAGE CHECKED THROUGH BY THIS ROUTE ONLY !-ea 


PASSENGERS FROM CHICAGO can obtain these Advantages cnly by 
the MILWAUKEE DIVISION of the CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN R’Y. 

















SPECIAL NOTICE.—Passengers destined to any place 
in Wisconsin, Minnesota, or Northern Iowa, either on or off the 
Lines of this Company, who cannot procure Through Tickets to 
their destination, should purchase their Tickets TO MILWAU- 
KEE, as this is the Great Distributing Point for these States. 


A. V. H. CARPENTER, Ss. 8. MERRILL, 


Gen. Pass. Agt. Milwaukee. Gen. Manager, Milwaukee. 


KANSAS PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


Great Smoky Hill Route, 


Now Comple'ed and Open for Business Through to 


DENVER, COLORADO, 


There Connecting with the DENVER PACIFIC RAILROAD for CHEYENNE, forming, 
in Connection with the UNION and CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROADS, 
another ALL-RAIL ROUTE to 


CALIFORNIA, NEVADA, UTAH, MONTANA, 
WYOMING, COLORADO, &C. 


The most available Passenger and Freight Route to Lawrence, Topeka. Junction City, Abilene, Salina, 
Hays, KIT CARSON, River Bend, DENVER, CHEYENNE, OGDEN, SALT LAKE CITY, 
Sacramento, and San Francisco. 


t#7~ Close Connections are made in Union Depots at KANSAS CITY and STATE LINE with Ex- 
press Trains of the HANNIBAL & St. Josepn, NortH Missouri and Mrssovri Paciric RAILROADS. 


Sonthern ——— Passenger and Mail Coaches lerve Kit Carson daily for Pueblo, Trinidad, Fort 
Union, Santa Fe, & 


Hughes & Co.'s > Splendid Concord Coaches Jeave Denver daily for Central City. Georgetown, &c. 
Passenger and Freight Rates always as low and conveniences as ample as by any other Route. 


PULLMAN'S PALACE CARS ACCOMPANY NIGHT EXPRESS TRAINS. 


Through Tickets can be obtained at all | principal ticket offices. Be careful to ask for tickets 
via Kansas Pacific Railway, ‘Smoky Hill Route.’ 


5,000,000 Acres of Farming Lands For Sale! 


Situated along the line of this Great National Railway. Fors particulars, address JNO. P. DEVEREUX, 
Laud Comwmis-ioner, Lawrence, Kansas. 


R. B. GEMMELL, Gen. Freight & Ticket Agt. 














A. ANDERSON, Gen. Supt. 


THE ERIE & PACIFIC DISPATCH CO. 


Are Authostaed Freight Agents. 





For information, Contracts, and Bills of Leding, z apply at their office, 64 Clark Street, Chicago. 


H. H. RAPP, AGT. 















256 Sm WATER SI CHICAGO: 


Dealers in 


Ah Cross-Ties, Telegraph Poles, 


FENCE POSTS, BRIDGE TIMBER, 


Piles, Hard-wood Plank, &c., &c., 


To which the Attention of Railroad Contractors and Purchasing 
Agents is respectfully called. 








REFER TO :—Jas. M. Walker, Chicago, Pres’t L. L. & G. R. R.; Jas. E. & Wm. You 4 
| Railroad Builders; H. J. Higgins, Purchasing Agent C. B. & Q. R. R.; and Railroad “Officers’ pa 


chasing Agents ge nerals ‘y. 
MARSH & GOODRIDGE 


256 South Water St., Chicago. 
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HNCAGU & NOMTOWENTERY fi. W. 


Comprising the PRINCIPAL RAILROADS from CHICAGO Directly NORTH 
NORTH-WEST and WEST. 


ALL RAIL TO THE PACIFIC OCEAN! 


Great California Line. 


TRAINS LEAVE WELLS STREET DEPOT AS FOLLOWS; 


8:15 A. M. Cedar Rapids Pass 9:15 P. M. Night Mail. 
10:30 A. M. Pacific Express. 9:15 P. M. Rock Island Pass. 
10:30 A. M. Rock Island Exp. 4:00 P. M. Dixon Passenger. 


For Sterling, Rock Island, Fulton, Clinton. Cedur Rapids, Boone, Denison, Missouri Valley Junction, 
Sioux City, Counci) Bluffs and Omaha, there connecting with the 


UNION PactFiIc RNR. RR. 


For Cheyenne, Denver, Ogden, Salt Lake, the White Pine Silver Mines, Sacramento, San Francisco, and 
all parts of Nebraska, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Wyoming, Montana, 
Idaho, Utah, Nevada, and the PACIFIC COAST. 


FROM CHICAGO Hours, 1st Class Fare, FROM CHICAGO Days. ist Class Fare, 
To OMAHA,...... 23 $20.00|To SACRAMENTO,. 4% $118.00 
‘© DENVER,..... 52 70.75) “ SAN FRANCISCO, 5 118.00 


TRAINS ARRIVE :—Night Mail, 7.00 a.m.; Dixon Passenger, 11.10 a. m.; Pacific Express, 
3:50 p. m.; Rock Island Express, 3:50 p. m.; Cedar Rapids Passenger, 6:50 p. m. 


FREEPORT LINE. 
9.00 A. M. & 9.45 P.M. Riatatgrpartnet Peeper, aateas, Dew 


4.00 P. M., Rockford Accommodation. 
5.30 P.M. Geneva and Elgin Accommodation 
6.10 P. M., Lombard Accommodation. 
5:50 PP. M., Junction Passenger. 
TRAINS ARRIVE :—Freeport Passenger, 2:30 a. m., 3:00 B m.; Rockford Accommodation, 
11:10 a. m.; Geneva and Elgin Accommodation, 8:45 a. m.; Junction Passenger, 8:10 a. m.; Lombard 
Accommodation, 6:50 a. m. 


WISCONSIN DIVISION. 


2 Trains leave Depot, cor. West Water and Kinzie Sts., daily, Sundays excepted, as follows: 
10 00 A NV DAY EXPRESS, for Janesville, Monroe, Whitewater, Madison, Prairie du 

° e iV Chien, Watertown, Minnesota Junction, Portage City, Sparta, La Crosse, St. 
Paul, and ALL POINTS ON THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI RIVER; Ripon, Berlin, Fond du Lac, Oshkosh, 
Neenah, Appleton, and Green Bay. 

3.00 P. M.. Janesville Accommodation. 

ad 00 P M NIGHT EXPRESS, for Madison, Prairie du Chien, Watertown, Minnesota 
oe e i¥ie Junction, Portage City, Sparta, La Crosse, St. Paul, and ALL POINTS ON THE 

















UPPER MISSISSIPPI RIVER ; Ripon, Berlin, Fond du Lac, Oshkosh, Menasha, Appleton, Gree 
and THE LAKE SUPERIOR COUNTRY. sat oon Se, 


56.30 P. M., Woodstock Accommodation. 
6:20 P.M., Barrington Passenger. 
TRAINS ARRIVE: —5:30 a. m., 7:45 a. m.. 17:10 a. m., 1:00 p. m. and 7:15 p. m. 


MILWAUKEE DIVISION. 





MEL W AUB EBE WA Dy.....---2-0- ccc eesc cece ceeenes Stu paiedithe 6he00ees, 920 %ebn 8:00 A. ME. 
EXPRESS, (ex. Sun.) Waukegan, Kenosha, Racine and Milwaukee,...... 9:45A.M. 5:00 P. M. 
Be AU CMRI oF nn0d00cpansaccepocenesped ced soapobecuhove bee 11:40 A. ME. 
HIGHLAND PARK PASSENGER,,,......... 0 .0 2 ..ccceeceeenee eee o qb eabun 1:15 P. M. 





"WAUKEE ACCOMMODATION, with Sleeping Car attached,............. 11:00 P. MI. 


Vit 
EVANSTON ACCOMMODATION, (Daily,) from isconsin Div. Depot........... 1:30 P. Mi. 
KENOSHA ACCOMMODATION, (Sundays excepted) from Wells St. Depot..... 4:15 P. M.. 
AFTERNOON PASSENGER, from Milwaukee Div. —_ ETD Seer Oe 5:00 P. M. 
WAUKEGAN ACCOMMODATION, (except Sundays) from Wells St. Depot..... 5:25 P. Mi. 
WAUKEGAN PASSENGER, (Sundays excepted) from Wells St. Depot........... 6:15 P. M. 
TRAINS ARRIVE :—Night Accommodation, with Sleeping Car, 5:00 a. m.; Day Express, 
4:10 p. m. Milwankee Mail, 10:10 a. m.; Afternoon Passenger, 8:00 p.m.; Wankegan Accommoda- 


tion, 8:25 a.m.; Kenosha Accommodation, 9:10 a.m.; Evanston Accommodations, 1.40 and 4.00 p. m.; 
Waukegan Passenger, 7:55 a. m.; Highitand Park Passenger, 3.45 p. m. 


PULLMAN PALACE CARS ON ALL NIGHT TRAINS. 
THROUGH TICKETS fiir 'tod’'South ana ‘in Unieago at the Southeast 


corner of Lake and Clark Streets, and at the Passenger Stations as above. 
Ii. P. STANWOOD, GEO. L. DUNLAP, 
Gen. Ticket Agt. Gen’! Supt. 





Pan-HMandle 


— AWD — 


Penna Central Route East! 


s@- SHORTEST AND QUICKEST ROUTE, via COLUMBUS, TO ~@au 


PITTSBURGH, BALTIMORE, PHILADELPHIA & NEW YORK 


On and after Saturday, JULY 10th, 1870, Trains for the East will run as follows: 
[DEPOT CORNER OANAL AND KINZIE 8TS., WEST SIDE. ] 


8:10 A. M. PA Y_EXPRESs. 


[SUNDAYS EXCEPTED.] Via Richmond. Arriving at 


CoLumsBus ... 2:35 A. M.| Harnisspure..10:35 P. M.| New York.... 6:40 A. M.|Wasnineron..5:50 A. M. 
PrrtsBuneH..12:00 M. | Parape rma 3:10A. M.| Bautmmorsg.... 2:30 A. M.|Bosron.... ...5:05 P. M. 


7:40 P. M. NIGHT EXPR E 8 5 : 


CoLUMBUS.. .11:15 A. M. | HARRISBURG.. 5:10 A. M | New York...12:10 P.M.| Wasnineton. 1:10 P. M 
Pirrsspuren.. 7:05 P. M.| Potnape ruts.9.35 A. M.| Bartimorg... 9:00 A. M. Boston....... 11:50 P. M 








Palace Day and Sleeping Cars 


Run Through to COLUMBUS, and from Columbus to NEW YORK, Wrrnovut Cuanor! 


OMLY ONE CHANGE TO NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, OR BALTIMORE | 
CINCINNATI & LOUISVILLE AIR LINE SOUTH. 


35 Miles the Shortest Route to Cincinnati, 
18 Miles the Shortest Route to Indianapolis and Louisville. 


<> Hours the Quickest Route to Cincinnati ! 


THE SHORTEST AND BEST ROUTE TO 
Columbus, Chillicothe, Hamilton, Wheeling, Parkersburg, Evansville, 
Dayton, Zanesville, Marietta, Lexington, Terre Haute, Nashville, 


ALL POINTS IN CENTRAL & SOUTHERN OHIO, & INDIANA, KENTUCKY & VIRGINIA, 
— QUICK, DIRECT AND ONLY ALL RAIL ROUTE TO — 


New Orleans, Memphis, Mobile, Vicksburg, Charleston, Savannah, 


AND ALL POINTS SOUTH, 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis and Louisville Trains run as follows: 


THROUGH WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS! 
= 
8:10 


A. MA. 7:40 PP. MM. 
(Sundays excepted) Arriving at 


(Saturdays excepted.) Arriving at 





















LOGANSPORT....... . 1:5P.M. Logansport a 1:30 A.M. 
KoKomo....... .. 233 P.M. Kokomo... 245 A.M. 
CINCINNATI.... 9:30 P.M. CINCINNATI. A. M, 
INDIANAPOLIS .. 5:00 P.M. INDIANAPOLI A.M. 
pMUIBUEEEB: cc cccccvcccccsqedcoocscncee 1:30 ¥.M. LovuisviLus.. P.M. 





Lansing Accommodation : Leaves 5:10 P. M. Arrives 8:55 A.M 


PULLMAN’S PALACE SLEEPING CARS! 


Accompany all Night Trains between Chicago and Cincinnati gr Indianapolis. 





t2” Ask for Tickets via COLUMBUS for the East, and via ** The AIR LINE”? for 
C-ncinnati, Indianapolis, Louisville and points South.. Tickets for sale and Ko ry Car Berths 
secured at 95 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO, and at Principal Ticket Offices in the 


West and Northwest. 
WM. L. O’BRIEN, I. S. HODSDON, 
Northwestern Pass. Agt., Chicago. 


Gen, Pass. and Ticket Agent, Columbus. 


D. W. CALDWELL Gen Supt. Columbus; 








Western Union Railroad. 


CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN DEPOT, | MILWAUKEE & CHICAGO DEPOT, 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, 





THE DIRECT ROUTE! 
CHICAGO, RACINE & MILWAUKEE, 
7a --— 
Beloit, Savanna, Clinton, Pt. Byron, Davenport, Mineral Point, 
Madison, Freeport, Fulton, Lyons, Rock Island, Sabula, 
Galena, Dubuque, Des Moines, Council Bluffs, 


OMAHA, SAN FRANCISCO 


AND ALL PRINCIPAL POINTS IN 


Southern and Central Wisconsin, Northern Illinois, and Central and Northern Jowa, 
FRED. WILD, D. A. OLIN, 


Gen. Ticket Agent. Gen. Superintendent. 


~ GRERAR, ADAMS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


















--AND— 


Railroad Supplies! 





MOORE 


Steel Elastic Car Wheel Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY. 
Proprietors of 


MOOREK’S PATENT 


FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF 


ELASTIC CAR WHEELS 


FOR PASSENGER AND SLEEPING COACHES, 
Noiseless, Safe, Durable and Kconomical. 





Also, Manufacturers of 


CAR WHEELS OF EVERY DESC IPTIUN. 


HH. W. MOORE, President. 
JAS. K. FROTHINGHAM, Secretary. 
F. W. BLOODGOOD, Treasurer 


Works, cor. Green and Wayne Sts.. JERSEY CITY, N.d 
P. O. Address— Box 129, Jereecy City, N. J. 


American Compound Telegraph Wire. 











CONTRACTORS’ MATERIAL. 
11 and 13 Wells Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 













Manufacturers of IMPROVED HEAD-LIGHTS for Locomotives, 
fiand and Signal Lanterns, Car and Station Lamps, Brass Dome 
Casings, Dome Mouldings, Cylinder Heads, and Car Trim 
Bvery Description 





More than 3000 Miles now in Operation, 


| Demonstrating beyond question 1ts superior working capacity, and great abi'ity to withstand the 
| elements. For RarLroap Lines, connecting a single wire with a large number of Stations, and for long 
| cirenits. this wire is peculiarly adapted; the large conducting capacity secured by the copper, with 
| other advantages, rendering such lines fully serviceable during the heaviest rains. 


| Having a core of steel, a smal! number of poles only are required, as compared with iron wire con- 

| struction, thereby preventing much loss of the current from escape and very materially reducing cost 
of maintenance OFFICE AMERICAN COMPOUND TELEGRAPH WIRE CO, 

| 234 Weet 29th Street, New York. 


mings, of | BLISS, TILLOTSON & CO., Western Agen 


t« 
27 South Water Street, Chicago. 
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THE FAVORITE THROUGH PASSENGER ROUTE! 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 


RAILTROAD LINE. 
83 THROUGH EXPRESS TRAINS DAILY! 


FROM CHICAGO Hours. 1st Class Fare. FROM CHICAGO Days. 1st Class Fare, 











TO OMAHA, - - = 23 $20.00|TO DENVER, - = 2% $68.70 | 
4<* $8. JOSEPH, - - 21 19.50| ** SACRAMENTO, - 4% 118.00 | 
“6 KANSAS CEFYW, = 22 20.00; ** SAN FRANCISCO, 5 118 00 


Tras LEAVE Cu10aeo from the Great Central Depot, foot of Lake Street, as follows: 


sp bey COUNCLL BLUFFS & OMAHA LINE, 


EXPRESS, (Except Sunday,) stopping at all 
A. M, tt MAIL making close connections at Mendota with Illinois Cen- 
“45 sa Dixon, Freeport jak na, Dunieith, Du uque, LaSalle, El] Paso, Bloomington, &c. 


CIFI 4 LINE, | (Except Sunday,) stopping at 
45 A. Mf RA €; EAS: Aurora, oe Mendota, Princeton, 
uda Swanee, eb esburg. and all Stations West and Si uth of Galesburg. 


(2 An ELEGANT DAY Y COACH anda PULLMAN PALACE DRAWING BOOM CAR 
is pine to this ~4 daily from Chicago 


Ss “OO P BLUFFS & OMAHA WITHOUT CHANCE! 
EVENING PRESS, (Daily. except Sunday), in direct 
<32O « connection with the celetated New York nd Chicago Lightning 


Express Tratns of all ae, Lines, for Burlington, Ottumwa. Des Moines. Nebraska «ity, Council 


Bluffs, Omaha, and al) poins West. Pullman D:aving-Room Sler ping Car attached to 
this Train daily from © P. to Ottumwa without change! 


IGH EX! RESS, (Daily, except Saturday,) stopping at 
Aahe 3QE2 P _M a ~ im Stations between Chicago oa Burlipgton. ELE- 
SRY COACITES, and'a PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CAR are attached to 


this train from Chicago to Snusiedatet. without change! This isthe only Route between 


CHIGAGO, COUNCIL BLUFFS & OMAHA, 


—— RUNNING THE CELEBRATED —— 
Pullman Palace Dining Cars! 
49 MILES THE SHORTEST R UTE BETWEEN 


Chicago c& Eecokuk, 


QUINEY, NT. ys LBAVBAW'VH & KANS1S CITY LANE. 


ACIFIC EXPRESS, (Daily. except Sunday,) with 
ESQ 454A ¥. egunt Day ¢ oxch and o e of PULLMAN'’s PALACE 
SLBEPING t AKS attached, A.M hroagh from Chicago to KANSAS CITY, Without Change! 
R. (Daily, except Sunday,) with Pull- 
P. M. aan Patsce Drawing” Hoom Sleeping Car attached, 
running through trom © jeao to QUINCY, Witnout CHance! 

NIGHT EXPRESS (Daily, except Saturday,) with Pull- 
1: = mn ‘alse ‘pie g@ Car aiached from C icago to 

GALES Has PALACE Day boacnes from Chicago te QUIN 2 without Change! 


@&<4 MILES THE SHORTEST AND ONLY ROUTE BETWEEN 


Chicago and Kansas City! 


WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS OR FERRY, { 


115 MILES The Shortest Route bet. Chicago & St. Joseph. 


THZ SHORTEST, BEST AND QUICKEST RUUTE BETWEEN CHICAGO AND 


Atchison, Weston, Leavenworth, Lawrence, 


AND ALL POINTS ON THE KANS AS PACIFIC R’Y 


RIVERSIDE & HINSDAL E AC_OMMODATION.7:00 A. M. 1: =e 615 P.M. 
4:1 


local Trains Leave\ttwssiwcecskeset eg Ree 


o- 5330 P.M. 


‘Trains Arréves Em and Expre-s, 3:45 p.m; Atlantic Exp , 4:15 p.m , except Sunday; Night 
xp, 905 a. m., except Monday; Mend ta Passenger, 10:00 a, m.; Aurora Passens ger, 8:15 m.; Quin cy 
Passenger 2: 30 P. M; Riverside and Hinsdale Accommodation, 6:50 and 9 a. mand 5:30 p.m , except 
Sunda 
Ast for Tick -ts v a Chica:o, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, which can be ob- 
tained at all principal offices of connecting roads, and at Company’s oflice in Great Central Depot, Chica- 


wo, at as low rates as by any other route. 
ROB’T HARRIS, SAM’L POWELL, E, A, PARKER, 


Gen'l Seperiotencent % —_ a eee, "entie AGO" 
ICAGO i 








WE GREAT THROUGH PASSENGER ROUTE 10 KANSAN 


IS VIA THE OLD RELIABLE 





Old, Reliable, Air-Line Route! 


HGAGU, ALTON a SY. LOUIS Wf. 


SHORTEST, QUICKEST AND ONLY DIRECT ROAD TO 


Bloomington, Springfield, Jacksonville, Alton, 


am AND —— 


sT. Louis 
WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS. 


THE ONLY ROAD MAKING IMMEDIATE CONNECTIONS AT ST. LOUIS, 
WITH MORNING AND EVENING TRAINS} 


— oo 


ATCHISON, LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS CITY, 


Lawrence, Topeka, Memphis, New Orleans, 


And All Points South and Southwest. 

















§2 TRAINS leave Curcago from he West-side Union Depot, near Madison Street Bridge._geq 


BER PRESS WEAREes [Mxcapt Sundaya)..o.ccciscvccccecccscicscocensesse. cvcseseccccss 8:10 A. Mm, 
LIGHTNING EXPRESS, [Except Saturdays and Sundays]..................0000+ 9:50 P.M. 
eo AR ee nn 6:CO P.M. 
JOLIET ACCOMMODATION, [Except Sundays].............-.  .eceeeeee - 4:40 P.M. 
JACKSONVILLE EXPRESS, [Daily]..............2. cece cceceecccneeseeeee ery 6:00 P. M. 


Trains arrive at Chicago at 8,00 P. M., 8.30 A. M. and 6:00 A. M. Joliet Accom., 9.40 A. M. 
This is the ONLY LINE Bitween CHICAGO & ST. LOUIS RUNNING 


Pullman’s Palace Sleeping and Celebrated Dining Cars| 


BAGGAGE CHECKED THROUGH. 
Through Tickets can be had at the Company’s office, No. 55 Dearborn street, Chicago, or at the 
Depot, corner of West Madison and Canal streets, and at all ep oe Ticket Offices in the United States 
and Canada. Rates of Fare and Freights as low as by any other Route. 


A. NEWMAN, Gen. Pass. Agent. J. C. McMULLIN, Gen. Supt. 





‘North Missouri R. R. 


KANSAS AND THE WEST, 


ARE REMINDED THAT 
—i8s— 


1] MILES SHORTER than any other Route! 


BETWEEN 


St. Louis and Kansas City 


15 Miles Shorter between $1, LOUIS and LEAVENWORTH 


— AND —-— 


<L.& MILES SHORTER TO ST. JOSEPH! 


THAN ANY OTHER LINE OUT OF ST. LOUIS. 





se" Three Through Express Trains Daily ! “4 


Pullman's Celebrated Palace Sleeping Cars on all Night Trains ! 


et FOR TICKETS, apply at all Railroad Ticket Offices, and see that you get your Tickete 
via St. Louis and North Missouri Railroad. 


C. N. PRATT. Gen, Eastern Agt., 








HANNIBAL & ST. JOSEPH 


SEORT LINE. 


i the Mississippi at Quine and the Missouri_at Kansas City on New Iro 
* 7 ridges 5 rana 4 Three aily Express Trains, Through Cars and Pullman : 
Sleeping Palaces from Mie ago & Quincy to St. Joseph & Kansas City. 





The Advantages gained by this Line over any other Route from Chicayo, are : 


1LiLS MILES THE sSsHETORTE ST ! 
To St. Joseph, Atchison, Hiawatha, Waterville, Weston, Leavenworth, 
G4 MILs THE sHoRTnstT! 


To Kansas City, Fort scott, Lawrence, Ottawa, 





Garnett, lola, Humboldt, Topeka, Burlingame, peas, Manhattan, Fort Riley, Junction City, Salina, | 


ae ~~ Hays, Sheridan, Olathe, Paola, Cherokee Neutral Lands, Baxter’ Springs, Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, and all Points on the KANSAS PACIFIC, and MISSOURL RIVER, FT. 
SCOTT & GULF R. R’s, with which we connect at Kansas City Union Depot. 





THIS BEING THE SHORTEST LINE AND QUICKEST, is consequently the cheapest; and no 
one that is posted thinks of taking any other Route from Chicago to reach principal points in 


Missouri, Kansas, Indian Territory, or New Mexico, 


DAILY OVERLAND STAGES from west end Kansas Pacific Railway, for Pueblo, Santa Fe, Den- 
ver, and points in Colorado and New Mexico. 


Tuts is also a most desirable Route, via St. Joseph, to Brownsville, Nebraska City, Council Bluffs, | 
and Omaha, connecting with the Union Pacific Railroad for Cheyenne, Denver, Salt Lake, Sacramento. | 


San Francisco, and the Pacific coast. 


“h ough 'T cKe.s tor Sale at all Ticket Offices. Bagyave Checked Through, wna | 
Omnibus Transfers and Ferriage avoided. 


P. B. GROAT, Gen. Ticket Agent. 


HANNIBAL, Mo. HANNIBAL, Mo, 


GEO. H. NETTLETON, Gen. Supt. | W. B. HALE, 


S. H. KNIGHT, Ben. . Superintendent, 


111 Dearborn-st. CHICAG 
JAS. CHARLTON, Gen, Pass. and A Tic ket et At -. loud. 





Pacific Railroad of Missouri. 
| 











THE MOST DIRECT AND RELIABLE ROUTE FROM ST. LOUIS THROUGH TO 


KANSAS CITY, LEAVENWORTH & ATCHISON, 


a mes CHANGE OF CARS! “@4 


| Close Connections at KANSAS CITY with Missouri Valley, Missouri River, Ft. Scott & 
} Gulf, and Kansas Pacific R’ys, for Weston, St. Joseph, Junction City, Fort Scott, 
Lawrence, Topeka, Sheridan, Denver, Fort Union, Santa Fe, and 


| ALL. PoOInTs WwEsT! 


| gS At SEDALIA, WARRENSBURG and PLEASANT HILL. with Stage Lines for Warsaw, 


Quincy, Bolivar, Springfield, Clinton, Osceola, Lamar, Carthage, Granby, Neosho, Baxter Springs, Fori 
| Gibson, Fort Smith, Van Buren, Fayetteville, Bentonville. 


‘PALACE SLEEPING C S on all NIGHT TRAINS. 
Baggage Checked Through Free! 





| 


THROUGH TICKETS for sale at all the Principal Railroad Offices in the United States and Canie 
| das, Be Sure and Get ycur Tickets over the PACIFIC R. BR. OF MISSOURI, 


THOS. McKISSOCK, 


Gen. Pass. and "Ticket Agt, General Superintendent. 





























et ae 
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THREE HOURS IN ADVANCE OF ALL OTHER ROUTES! 


Sixty-One Miles the Shortest Line! Only 27. Hours! 


— FROM — 


CHICAGO TO NEW YORK. 


Pittsburgh, Ft.Wayne & Chicago and Pennsylvania Central 


IS THE ONLY ROUTE RUNNING ITS ENTIRE TRAIN THROUGH TO PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK, AND THE ONLY ROUTE RUNNING 


THREE DAILY LINES OF PULLMAN’S DAY AND SLEEPING PALACES, 


— FROM CHICAGO TO — 


PIPESBORGH, HARRISBURG, PHILADELPHIA & NEW YORK 


ma WITHOUT CHANGE! 


WITH BUT ONE CHANGE TO 


BALTIMORE, PROVIDENCEH, NEW HAVEN, 


HARTFORD, SPRINGFIELD, WORCESTER AND BOSTON! 


And the Most Direct Route to Washington City. 


























Leaves Chicago daily, except Sunday; the entire Train, 
: Trains Leava WEST SIDE UNION vain corner West Madison and Canal Streets, as follows: THE FAST EXPRESS gage. Day ro Pallman’ x Fs re Can “RUNNING THROUGH 
EOI OY CIE —______—_—_—_—_————— | from Chicago to New York, via Mantua Junct -s Jeaves Pittsburgh daily,except Monday. This train 
4 | < | reaches EW YORK in time to ake clo-e connection for BOSTON! No 
LEAVE: Mail Fast Express. Pacific By. | Night Erp. |. oprvoe | other Monte through New York makes it ! *°rrives in BALTIMORE Sie Hours, and WASHING- 
CHICAGO ncccccoee c0cces cceccvee ¢ 5.50 A. _M. 11.00A.M.! 5.15PM 9.00 P. M.ge8 535 iON Four Hours in Advauce of Rival Routes! 
PLYMOUTH... it deans open Ameseel ‘! 150 P.M.s. 910 “ 2.13 A. M o2=75> 
TORT REI cccccccvccsccccccsoves 12 40 P. M. aap ” ia - Boe Odo oz 
EATER... ccovcce cocesscecoecscocccesens | Abed — 125A.M.| 8.10 “ We os= Leaves Chicago and Pittsburgh daily, for Philade} orate and 
WOMMBT. nc accsess snisinlasghitedaindcaae 437 “ em 243 * 940 “ #558 |, THE PACIFIC EXPRESS & New York, with PULLMAN PALACE CA from 
CRESTLINE......-. .2+---. ol aasosen 6.00 4. M./s. 6.55 ** 430 “ |p 12.05 P.M. * ~n One hicago; leaves Harrisburg for Baltimore daily. except Sunday; has SLEEPING 248s a Chi- 
MANSITIBUD 000 .ccsccce cece socsene és »* Ze * | Sa: * 132.84 ** | to pa to Pittsburgh, and from Altoona to Philadelphia. This train arrives in BALTIMORE Nine 
CARI AiG; hes docaioseccaannsnsl 905 * 842 “* | 645 “* 227 “ | 2YO42 | grours, and VisHIN TON sever Murs, 1a tdvance of all other Lines! 
cS aaa Be i) dea ee |B [aap 
haa badbesines ea -'D. 205 12.17 A. 10.52 * 64 ee ° 2 nee 
PITTSBURGH. ponen:- on 315 122.50 “* 12.45 P.M.\s. 7.50 “ | 5.30A.M Leaves Chicago daily, except Saturday and Sunday; leaves 
BLAIRSVILLE BRANCH............ | 6.05“ ~~ 1 a = 9.54 ‘* 723 = THE NIGHT EXPRESS | Bey daily. except Sunday; leaves Harrisburg tor Bal- 
ae PEER OES | | 6.56 a adie = 3.37 a 10.42 8.08 i timore dail as PULLMAN’S P. CARS trom Chicago to Philadelphia and New York; has 
ar. 5 PROGR ere” 1.58 ~ Fe & | 4.38 “4 11.43 | 9.04 i LEEPIN ‘cARS from Chicago ~ ‘out and from Pittsburgh to New York, Philadelphia and 
ATOONA ... -. «soe ceeecceesseereseses 8. 9.05 B. 4.40 8. 5.45 12.35 A. M.|B.10.05 Baltimore This train reaches BALTIMORE Three Hours in Advance of competing 
CE a Re a i... * | Tae * 145 “ | 1114 “ | pouses 
an LST bop eeeaesessinsasonneee ge |) nee) aa 2.59 ‘* | 12.25 P.M. po ae Ni RE th ao pieneeibathent 
___ aareanepegee 5 210A 8.23 * | 10.45 * 5.20 * Ip. 3.50 * aia 
EOE 105 6066s 608, cocchensecon ae * |) ot OR BSA T “* | 4 Leaves Chicago daily, except Sunday, stopping at all Stations, and reaching 
DOWNINGTON.............. B8S rier: 5.00 | aw» “| owe” aaa * 5.35 “* | Jrestline the same eveniag [where passengers Can transfer to Day Express] ; 
ARRIVE: | | | | leaves Crestline [Expreas,] the next moraing, ani lsaves Pittsburgh daily, except sunday. SI. ERPI NG 
PHILA DBLPHIA . <00.05060500-s000 000s 6.30 ‘“ | 1320 3.10 * 940 “ | 7.00 “ | CARS from Pitwburgh to Philadelphia 
oo Tone VIA PHILADELPHIA...... 10.41 * 3.00 * 6.43 * = : 7 10.26 “ 
i ( VEA ALLENTOWN......00)-00 -cecocel 8. 5 © jecccceoeccces TRG Be. Tiel cccccovccecce 
cons occ sentence aadieeccd | 1210 « 30°") “9.00 AM. 700° Leaves PITTSBURGH daily, except Monday, vith 
WASHINGTON.............0.s.0.000 bo cdtnnshaieie | a «| B50 LOOP M1000 THE SOUTHERN EXPRESS SILVER PALAC# CARS to Philadelphia and New 
panto... kt \"'9.00' PM] 5.504.ML] 5.05P.M.] 11.50 “ |. ........... York; leaves Harrisburg for Baltimore daily, except Sunday. 





BOSTON AND NEW ENCLAND PASSENCERS will find this Route especially Desirable, as it Cives them an 
opportunity of Seeing the FINEST VIEWS AMONC THE ALLECHANY MOUNTAINS, 


Besides Visiting PITTSBURGH, PHILADELPHIA and NEW YORK, without extra cost! 


All New England Passengers holding Through Tickets, will be Transferred, with their Baggage, to Rail and Boat Connections in 
NEW YORK, WITHOUT CHARGE. 


Close Connections Made at Lima for all Points on the Dayton & Mich. and Cin., Hamilton & Dayton R’ys, 


And at CRESTLINE, for CLEVELAND, ERIE, DUNKIRK, BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS, and all Points reached via Lake Shore R.R, 





THROUGH TIVKETS for sale at the Company’s Offices, at 65 Clark St., and also at 52 Clark St.; cor. Randolph and Wells St.; at N. E. corner of 
Randolph and LaSalle Sts.; and at Depot, Chicago. Also at Principal Ticket Offices in the West. 
F, R. MYERS, Gen, Pass, and Ticket Agt,P. & F.W.R’y, Chicago, | W.0, CLELAND, Gen. Western Pass, Agt, P. Ft.W. & 0, B’y, Chicago 
T. L. KIMBALL, Gen. Western Pass, Agent, Penn, Central R. R., Chicago, 


The Keystone Bridge Company| Broad Gauge! Double Track 


OF PITTSBURGH, PENN 


Office and Works, 9th Ward, Pittsburgh, Pa. Philadelphia oe, 426 Walnut Street. ERIE RAILWAY. 


GENERAL WESTERN OFFICE : 94 Dearborn St. 
caenaath. sek. ; EXPRESS TRAINS DAIIY! 
bd ¢| From Cleveland, Dunkirk and Buffalo, 625 Miles, to New York, WITHOUT CHANGE of Coaches! 














(This Company possess unrivaled facilities for manufacturing and erecting every description of Tre 
{ron and Wooden Railway and Road Bridges, Roofs, Turn-Tables and Build- | soUTHERN LINES fon Ly we Tun in DIRECT CONNECTION WITH ALL WESTERN AND 


ings, ** Linville and Piper» Patent Iron Bridges, Self-Sustaining Pivot Bridges, 
Elmir: illiamspo Osw Gre Scran 
Suspension Bridges, and Ornamental Park Bridges, Contractors for Wooden or Iron Died rt, ego, at Bend, ton, Newburgh, 


Sea aan ama MA sateioms Gres ent oncnieseaeomy._|NEW YORK, ALBANY, BOSTON, PROVIDENCE, 
PITTSBURGH CAST STEEL SPRING WORKS,| AND PRINCIPAL NEW ENGLAND CITIES. 


New and Improved DRAWING ROOM COACHES are attached te the DAY EXPRESS 


Running THROUGH TO NEW YORK, 
A. Er ench ck Co., i SLEEPING Co ACHES, Combining all Modern Improvements, 
Manufacturers of Extra Tempered, Light Elliptic BROAD GAUGE, = the peculiar arrangements, a A the comfort of Passengers incident to the 


CAST STEEL SPRINGS, ..corszczons gepzany zm cic nsey wi, enemy, watt trom 


FOR RAILROAD CARS AND LOCOMOTIVES, All Trains of Saturday run directly Through to New York. 


FROM BEST CAST STEEL. oe a for aieieate via Erie Railway, which can be procured at 66 Clark Street, 
Chicago. Princi cket offices in the West and Southwest. 
OFFICE AND WORKS:—Cor. Liberty and 2ist Sts., PITTSBURGH, PA, ; 


CHICAGO BRANCH, 88 Michigan Ave. enn’, D. RUCKER, A. J. DAY, wm. R. BARR, 


New York. | Western Passenger Agent, Chicago. | Gen’] Passenger Agent, New York. 
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LAKH SHORE 


- AID: 


MICHIGAN SOUTHERN R.W. 


THE GREAT THROUGH LINE BETWEEN 


CHICAGO, BUFFALO & NEW YORK, 


WITHOUT CHANGE! 


AND THE ONLY RAILWAY 


RUNNING PALACE COACHES THROUGH! 


— BETWEEN — 


CHICAGO & NEW YORK, via BUFFALO 


WITHOUT TRANSFER OF PASSENGERS ! -3 


All Trains Stop at Twenty-Second Street to Take and Leave Passengers. 
Baggage Checked at that Station for all Points East. 











EXPRESS TRAINS DAILY, [Sundays Excepted,] Leave 


Cuicaao from the New Depot, on Van Buren St., at the head of La Salle Street, as follows 


7:30 A. Mi. MAIL TRAIN. 


VIA OLD ROAD AND AIR LINE, SUNDAYS EXCERPTED. 


Leaves 224 Street 7:45 A. M. Stops at all Stations. Arrives—Toledo, 6:20 P. M. 











11:30 A, Mf, SPECIAL NEW YORK EXPRESS, 


-& AIR LINE. SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. 


Leaves—Twenty-Second Street, 11:45 A. MI. Arrives—Elkhart, 2:55 P. M.; Cleveland 10:40 P, 
M.; Buffaio, 4:10 A. M.: New York, 5:30 P.M. ; (Chicago Time) Boston, 11:45 P. M. 


This Train has PALACE SLEEPING COACH Attached, Running 


THROUGH TO ROCHESTER, WITHOUT CHANGE! 


IN DIRECT CONNECTION WITH 
Wagner's Celebrated Drawing-Room Coaches on N.Y. Central R.R. 
Only Thirty Hours, Chicago to New York! 








5:15 P.M, ATLANTIC EXPRESS (Daily), 


VIA OLD ROAD, 


Leave—Twenty-Second Street 5:30 P. MI. Arrives—Laporte, 8:10 P. M. (Stops 20 minutes 
or Supper): arrives at Toledo, 2:50 A. M.; Cleveland, 7:25 A. M. (20 minutes for Breakfast); acrives at 
Buffalo, 1:50 P. M.; Rochester, 5:10 P. M. (20 minutes for Supper); connects with Sleeping Coach 
running Through from Rochester to Boston Without Change, making but One 
Change between Chicago and Boston. 


NEW AND ELEGANT SLEEPING COACH Attached to this Train, Running 
THROUGH from CHICAGO TO NEW YORK WITHOUT CHANGE! Arrives 
at NEW YORK, 6:40 A. M. 





9:90 P, M. INIGETr EixPRESS 


VIA AIR LINE. (DAILY EXCEPT SAT. & SUN.) 


Leaves—Twenty-Second Street, 9:15 P. Mi. Arrives—Toledo, 6:00 A. M. (20 minutes for 
Breakfast); arrives at Cleveland, 10:35 A. M.; Buffalo, 5:30 P.M.; New York, 11:00 A. M.; Boston, 
3:50 P. M. ° 





KALAMAZOO DIVISION. 


Leave Chicago 11:30 A. M. Arrive at Kalamazoo 5:30 P. M.; 
Grand Rapids, 8:15 P. M. 


Leave Chicago 9:00 P. M. 


Arrive at Kalamazoo 7:10 A. 
M.; Grand Rapids, 10:20 A. M. 


Elkhart Accommodation leaves Chicago, 3:30 P.M. Arrives 


at Elkhart, 8:20 P. M., 





IWLINOIS CENTRAL RATLROAD. 


PASSENGER TRAINS LEAVE CHICAGO FROM THE GREAT CENTRAL DEPOT, FOOT OF LAKE ST 


ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO 


TECROoOvGH LIne. 


9:30 A, M. DAY EXPRESS Sundays Ex 


Arriving in ST. LOUIS at 10:15 P. M. 








8G This Train Reaches St, Louls ONE HOUR & FIFTEEN MINUTES in Advance of any other Route! “4g 


8:30 P, M. HKFAST LIN H.. Saturdays Excepted. 


Arriving at ST. LOUIS at 8:00 A. M. 


AT ST. LOUIS, Direct Connections are Made FOR 


Jefferson City, Sedalia, Pleasant Hill, Macon, Kansas City, 


LEAVENWORTH, ST. JOSEPH & ATCHISON, 


—Connecting at KANSAS CITY for— 
LAWRENCE, TOPEKA, JUNCTION CITY, SALINA, SHERIDAN, &c. 


CAIRO, MEMPH{S AND NEW ORLEANS LINE. 


9:30 A.M CAIRO MAIL, Sundays Excepted. 


8 Arriving at Cairo 2:20 A.M., Memphis 12:40 P.M., Mobile 9:40 A. M 
Vicksburg 9:30 A. M., New Orleans 11:10 A. M. 


8:30 P, M CAIRO EXPRESS, Except Saturdays. 


§& Arriving at Cairo 3:15 P. M., Memphis 2:30 * M., Vicksburg 5:00 P. 
M., New Orleans 1:30 A. M. 


4:55 P.M, CHAMPAIGN PASSENGER, 


Arriving at Champaign at 11:15 P. M. 








” THIS IS THE ONLY DIRECT ROUTE TO 


Humboldt, Corinth, Grand Junction, Little Rock, Selma, Canton 
Grenada, Columbus, Meridian, EKnterprise, 


MEMPHIS, VICKSBURG, NEW ORLEANS & MOBILE. 


At NEW ORLEANS, connections are made for 


GALVESTON, INDIANOLA, 


And all Parts of Texas. 





 NOTICE.—This Route is from 100 to 150 MILES SHORTER, and from 
12 to 24 HOURS QUICKER than any other. 








THIS IS ALSO THE ONLY DIRECT ROUTE TO 


DECATUR, TERRE HAUTE, VINCENNES & BVANSVILLE. 








Peoria and Keokuk Line. 
9:30 ALM KEOKUK PASSENGER, Sun. Excepted. 


§ Arriving at Chenoa 3:15 P. M., El Paso 4:05 P. M., Peoria 5:40 P. M., 
Canton 7:14 P. M., Bushnell 8:59 P. ¥., Keokuk 11:26 P. M., Warsaw 12:05 A. M. 


Elegant Drawing Room Sleeping Cars 








ts” There being no heavy grades to overcome, or mountains to cross, the road bed 


and track being the smoothest and most perfect of any railway in the United States, this C ompany run | 


their trains at a high rate of speed with perfect safety. 


t#” Travelers who wish to SAVE TIME and make SURE CONNECTIONS, 
purchase Tickets via 


LAKE SHORE & MICHIGAN SOUTHERN B’Y, 


ATTACHED TO ALL NIGHT TRAINS. 





Spacious and Fine Saloon Cars! 


WITH ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, RUN UPON ALL TRAINS. 





| BAGGAGE CHECKED THROUGH TO ALL IMPORTANT POINTS. 


2 For Through Tickets, Sleeping Car Berths, Baggage Checks, and information, apply at the office 


THE ONLY LINE RUNNING THROUGH BETWEEN CHICAGO AND “ the Company inthe Great Contra Depot, fot of Lakes 


BUFFALO, WITHOUT TRANSFER, and in Direct Connection with NEW YORK | 


CENTRAL RAILROAD and ERIE RAILWAY. 


General Ticket Office for Chicago, No. 56 Clark Street, 
CHAS. F. HATCH, F. E. MORSE, 


General Superintendent, CLEvELAND, Osio 


General Western Passenger Agent, Carcae 0. 


Hyde Park and Oakwoods Train, 


7-LEAVE.—. -—ARRIVE.— VE.— -—ARRIVE.— 

BERR TAR S23: EBLE VRE TARE a SRP EES 
° PARK TRAIN,....*6:10 P.M. 7: -M. 

HYDE P. TRAIN,,.. *12:10P.M. 1:50 P. M. asad 


* Sundays Excepted. 
W.P. JOHNSON, Gen. Pass. Agent. 





M. HUGHITT, Gen. Supt. 




























pnaiiic ttt, 
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1870. 


Great Central Route ! 


1870. 





SPEHEHD! 


COMHORT! 


SARHTY ! 





MICHIGAN GENTRAL and GREAT WESTERN RAILWAYS! 


The Great Central Foute, via Niagara Falls, to 


NEW YORK AND 


NEW ENGLAND. 


Pallman’s Magnificent Palace Drawing-Room Cars, 


—— FROM —— 


CHICAGO TO NEW YORK 


CITY, WITHOUT CHANGE. 





ya © PASSENGER TRAINS LHAVE CHICAGO, DATIIsYW EXCEPT SUNDAY. 
(DEPOT, FOOT OF LAKE STREET,) as Follows: 


5:00 A. M. MAIL TRAIN. 


Stops at all Stations. 


Arrives DETROIT at 5:40 P, Mi. 


(SUNDAYS EXCEPTED.) 


11:30 A. M..SPECIAL NEW YORK & BOSTON EXP. 
e e @ Arrives at Michigan City 1:13 P.M.; New B 1ffalo 1:32, Niles 2:15, [Dinner], Kalamazoo 3:52 P. M.; Battle Creek 4:23, Marshall 4:48, Jackson 5:45, Detroit 7:55, 
( ) 


SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. 


BOSTON, 11:50 P. MI. | (@™ This train connects at ROCHESTER (7:00 A. M.) with 


London 12:05, A. M. Hamilton 2:35 A. M ; Toronto 9.20, Suspension Bridge 3:55, Rochester 7:00 A. M; Albany, 2:00 P. M.; NEW YORK, 6:25, 


wWaesgner’s Magnificent Palace Drawing - Room Cars! 
tae” RUNNING THROUGH TO NEW YORK, WITHOUT CHANGE! 43 


S15 P.M - ATLANTIC EXPRESS. 


an City, 7:18 P. M.; Niles 8:3) P. M. [Supper]; Kalamazoo, 10:25 P. M.; Jackson, 1:00 A. M.; Detroit 3:40, London, 8:35, [Break 


(DAILY.) fast]; Hamilton 140, Suspension Bridge 1:39 P. 


M.; Rochester 5:00 P. M.; Albany, 1:30 A.M ; NEW YORK, 6:40 A. 11.3 BOSTON, 11:00 A, MM, 


A MAGNIFICENT DRAWING-ROOM SLEEPING Cak is attached to this traindaiy, FROM CHICAGO TO NEW YORK CITY. The celebrated 
s@ Hotel Drawing-Room Car is also attached to this Train from Chicago to Rochester! “@s 
qr These, together with ELEGANT DAY CARS TO SUSPENSION BRIDGE, make this Train the favorite Train for all points East. 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—Boston and New England Passengers will please notice that this Train now makes direct connec- 


tion through. A SLEEPING CAR is attached at Rochester at 


6.20 P. M., running through to Springfield, Mass., thus avoiding 


transfer at Albany. Breakfast at Springfield. This Train reaches Springfield early enough second morning to Connect with all 


Trains up and down the Connecticut. 


9-00 PP. M.. NIGHT EXPRESS. 
e e ® arrives at Michigan City, 11:03 P. M.; Niles, 12:25 A. M.; Kalamazoo, 2:00; Marshall, 3:12; Jackson, 4:25; Grand Trunk Junction, 7:00; Detroit, 7:30; Lon- 


(SAT. & SUN. EXCEPTED). 
Albany, 6:30 A. M.; NEW YORK, 10:00 A. M3; BOSTON, 3:40 P, MI. 


don, 1:45 P.M.; Hamilton, 4:35; Toronto, 9:35; Niagara Falls, 6:15; Buffalo, 7:15 P. M.; Rochester, 9:10; Syracuse, 12:25 A. M.; Rome, 1:55; Utica, 2:25 ; 


PULLMAN’S PALACE SLEEPING CARS ARE ATTACHED TO THIS TRAIN FROM CHICACO TO DETROIT, 


And from Suspension Bridge to New York. 


WE INVITE THE ATTENTION OF THE TRAVELER to the SPLENDID EQUIPMENTS of this FIRST-CLASS LINE TO THE EAST ! 


(#" FOR THROUGH TICKETS, and any and all information, Sleeping Car accommodations, &c., apply at General Office in Tremont House Block, at office in 


Great Central Depot; also at No. 60 Clark street, under Sherman House; at Grand Trunk Railway Office, 


53 Clark street, and at office under Briggs House. 


CHIGAGO, INDIANAPOLIS & LOUISVILLE 
THROUGH LINE! 


——ViA- 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL RATLROAD. 


THE ONLY ROUTE TO 


TO LOUISVILLE, WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS. 


TWO EXPRESS TRAINS Leave Chicago Depot, Foot of Lake as Follows: 


of \( MORNING EXPRESS. 
+ OO A. \ ® Arriving at LaFayette, 2:25 P. M.; Indianapolis, 6:00 P. M.; Louisville, 
(Except Sunpay.) 11:30 P. M. 





4:3() P N AFTERNOON EXPRESS. 
ee) . e4 ® Arriving at Michigan City 6:20 P. M. [Supper] ; LaFayette, 11:30 P. M. 
(Excerpt Saturpay ) Indianapolis, 2:15 A. M.; Louisville, 7:00 A. M.; Nashville, 4 00 P. M. 


A GOOD SLEEPING CAR is Attached to this Train Every Night, 


And goes from Chicago to Louisville WITHOUT CHANGE! 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—This Train stops at Michigan City for Sup- 

ee and wcits at that point for Michigan Central Atlantic Express East, leaving Chicago at 4:45 p. m. 

assengers going South, and wishing as much time ia Chicago as possible, can take the 4:45 p. m. Michi. 

= Central Atlantic Express, and connect without fail at Michigan City, with above Through Louisville 
xpress. 





<= THE GREAT BRIDGE ACROSS THE OHIO 4t Louisville being completed, 


passengers are relieved of the omi transfer. 


FOR li 
Tieket then Doe TICKETS, via this line, apply at offices of connecting lines and at all 


HENRY C. WENTWORTH, Cen. Pass. Agent. 


W. K. MUIR, Gen. Supt. Gt. Western R. W. 





lark street, or at New York Central Railroad Office, No. 
HENRY 0, WENTWORTH, Gen. Pass, Act. 
Michigan Central R. R. 


Chicago & Michigan Lake Shore Railroad. 


Open from New Buffalo to St. Joseph, Mich. 
5:00 A.M. anv 4:30 P. M. Trains from Chicago Connect at New Buffalo. 


Kalamazoo, Allegan & Grand Rapids R. R. 


Open to Grand Rapids. 
Trains from Chicago Connect at Kalamazoo. 


Peninsular Railroad of Michigan. 


Open to Charlotte, 
5:00 A. M. anp 9:00 P. M. Trains from Chicago Connect at Battle Creek. 








11:30 A. M. anp 9:00 P. M. 





Jackson, Lansing & Saginaw Railroad. 


Open to Bay City, Mich. Passing through Lansing and Saginaw. 
5:00 A.M. anp 9:00 P. M. Trains from Chicago Connect at Jackson. 


GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY. 


All Michigan Central Trains Connect at Grand Trunk Junction 
— FOR — 


SARNIA, TORONTO, MONTREAL, 


PORTLAND, BOSTON, BUFFALO, OGDENSBURG 


AND ALL POINTS EAST. 


H, E. SARCENT, General Superintendent. 
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THE UNITED 


THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


| Ocr. 1, 1870. 


STATES WATCH COMPANY, 


Manufacturer of all Grades of American Watches, Pendent Winders, Key Winders and both Nickel and Frosted Movements. 





“Ry their FRULES ye sha.i kuow them,” , 
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Orders Solicited from the TRADE Only. ome - 


Warton No. 1089, bearing Trade Mark, ‘Frederic ; 
Atherton & Co., Mario 





Wartcu No. 2%.8 , bearing Trade Mark, ‘** Wm. | tured by the United States Watch Co., has been 


New Jersey,” manufac- | Alexander, Marion, New Jersey," manufactured | carried by me a year, its total variation from mean 


n 
tured by United States Watch Co. has been carried | by the United States atch Co., has been carried | time being about five seconds a month. 


by me from December, 1868, to January 17, 187, | by me six months, its total variation from mean 


its total variation being only two seconds in the | t 
entire time. L. E. CHITTENDEN, 
Late Register U. 8. Treasury. 
New York, Jan. 17, 187u. 


— Pandel (stem Wind), Marion, New Jersey,” manu- 


L. G. FISHER, Jr., 
Rock River Paper . 0., Chicago. 


ime being only six seconds a month, 
JOHN HOWLEY, Sec’y Lumberman’s Ins. Co. 











Watcu No, 2248, bearing Trade Mark, ‘ Fayette 
Stratton,” manufactured by the United states 
Watch Co., has been carri-d by me one year, its 


Watcu No. 24508, bearing Trade Mark, ‘‘ Henry 


Warton No. 1241, bearing Trade Mark, ‘‘ Frederic | factured by the United States Watch Co., has been | total variation from mean time being only a trifle, 
Atherton & Co.,” manufactured by the United | carried by me two months, its total variation from | and its performance has been entirely satisfactory, 


States Watch Co., has been carried by me two | 


ee its total variation from mean time being 
1ardly perceptible, the Regulator having been 
changed only once in the time. 

A. C. MILLARD, 
Firm of Millard & Decker, Chicago. 








Stem WINDING Waton No. 1885, bearing Trade | carried by me three years, its total variation being | 
Mark, * i'rederic Atherton, Marion, New Jersey,” | less than two seconds a week during the entire 
| time. WALTER R. GREBN, 


manufactured by United States Watch Co., has 
been carried by me two years, its total variation 
from mean time h-""> ee ae tible. 

8. M. MOOR 


E, 
om. Moore & Co., Chicago. 


| 








Wartca No. 1139 
Atherton & Co., M 
tured by the Unite: 
you, is giving 1 
from mean time bei 


. New Jersey,”’ manufac- 


satisfaction, its variation | 


mean time being only two seconds a month. 


Atherton & Co., Marion, New Jersey,” manufac- 
| tured by the United ptates Watch Co., has been | tured by the United States Watch- Co., has been 


| being by all odds the most accurate time-keeper | 
have ever carried. 8. P. KOUNDs, 
Rounds & Kane, Chicago. 


FRED H. MAY, 
Contractor Mich, Lake Shore K. Rh. Co., Chicago. 








Wartcu No. 1043, bearing Trade Mark, ‘'Frederic Watcu No. 1320, bearing Trade Mark, ‘‘Frederic 


Atherton & Co., Marion, New Jersey,” manufac- 








** By their FRUITS ye shall know them.” 





Enclose Business Card. 


Watcu No. 1:7!, bearing Trade Mark, ‘Frederic 
Atherton & Co., Marion, New Jersey,” manufac- 
tured by the United states Watch Co., has been 
carried by me nearly two years, its total variation 
from mean time being only about one minute a 
year. GEO. M. BOGUE, 

Ogden, Sheldon & Co., Chicago. 





Wartcn No. 2798, bearing Trade Mark, ‘* Fayette 
“tratton, Marion, New Jersey,” manufactured by 
United States Watch Co., has been carried by me 
six months, its total variation from mean time be- 
ing only six seconds. 

JOHN M. WOOLHOUSE, 
Conductor C.°& N. W. R’y, Chicago. 


Stem Winpine Watcu No. 1225, bearing Trade 
Mark, *‘ Frederic Atherton & (0., Marion, New 
Jersey,’ manufactured by the United States Watch 





\tes Watch Co., bought of ing the entire time. 


Lumber Manufacturer, No. 60 Lincoln-av. 


| 
Watcu No. 1233, bearing Trade Mark, ‘Frederic 


ELIJAH SMITH, 
Of Smith & Lord, 11! Madison-st., Chicago. | 


carried by me about two years, and proved a per- 
fect timekeeper. 3 


me eighteen months, its total variation fr« 2 
Atherton & Co.. Marion, New Jersey,’ manufac- | time being scarcely Seseeatinie, * nr 
tured by the United states Watch Co., has been | 
ng Trade Mark, ‘‘Frederic | carried by me eighteen months, its total variation 
from mean time being less than half a minute dur- | 


Co., has been carried by me one year. its total 
variation from mean time being only two seconds 
amonth. ‘he watch is by far the best watch I have 
. ‘ ever carried or handled. J, F. WAnREN, 

THE watch bought of you has been carried by | Of J. F. Warren & Co.. 173 Randolph-st., Chicago. 


W. H. HAWKINS, 
‘ hicago, Bur. & Quincy Railroad. 


Des Mornes, July 21, 1870. 
Messrs. Gries, Bro. & Co. 
I take pleasure in saying that the watch I bought 
of you, being No. 2177, “Fayette Stratton, Marion, 
THE Three stem Winding Gold Watches pur- | New Jersey,” made by the United States Watch 


Yours truly, J. McGREGOR ADAM®, 


Crerar, Adams & Co., Uhicago. 








yeegs of ~e for =y diughters and their friend, | Co., hes given me perfect satistaction, its total va- 
; ; 1ave proved very close time keepers and given en- | riation from mean time, since regulated, being 
‘ 4 ig | Watcn No. 1,216, bearing Trade Mark, ‘Frederic tire antisfaction = i ; ; 7 
Oga heldon & Co., Chicago. | Atherton & Co., Marion, New Jersey,’ manufac- 


J. L. PICKARD, 


: scarcely perceptible. Yours, etc 
Supt. Public Instruction, Chicago. 


SAWL MERRILL, Gov. of Iowa. 


GILLES, 1 ROTHER & CO., Western Agents, No. 142 Lake Street, Chicago, MHlinois. 








JACOB R. SHIPHERD & CO,! NEWS DEALERS THE RAILROAD GAZETTE, 


155 and 157 LaSalle Street, 


CHICAGO. 


RAILWAY BANKERS 


NEGOTIATE 
MORTGAGE BONDS, 
And Local Bonds issued in Aid; 


“ake Advances; Complete Unfinished 
Roads, etc., etc. 


TUR RAILROAD TICKET PRINTING HOUSE,” 
Rand, McNally & Co., 


(TRIBUNE JOB OFFICE) 


THE LEADING 


PRINTERS, STATIONERS, 


ENGRAVERS, 








— AND— 


Blank Book Manufacturers 


IN THE WEST. 


Railroad Printing and Stationery 
a Specialty. 


Consecutively Numbered Railroad Tickets 
Ticket Cases, Conductors’ Punches, 


DATING PRESSES, CANCELING STAMPS, 
Erc., Erc., Ere. 


49, 51 and 53 Clark Street, 
CHICAGO 


Established 1852. 
CLEVELAND FILE WORKS 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





All descriptions of Files Manufactured and Re- 
cut. Also, dealers in Best English Cast Tool 
Steel. Orders solicited and satisfaction guaran- 


Should Address Orders for 


The Western News Company, 





CHICAGO. 
ANDREW CARNEGIE, { Tuos. M.CARNEGIE, 
PRESIDENT. VICE-PRESIDENT. 


ANDREW KLOMAN, GEN. SuP’T. 


THE UNION TRON MILLS, 


Of PITTSBURGH, Pa. 





Sole Manufacturers, under our own Patents, of 
IMPROVED “I” BEAMS, 
CHANNEL BARS, 

Best Quality of 


LOCOMOTIVE & CAR AXLES, 


(* KLOMAN " Brand.) 
** Linville & Piper’s Patent ’’ 
Round and Octagonal HOLLOW 
WROUGHT IRON POSTS, 


—AND— 


“Upset” BRIDGE LINKS 


GENERAL WESTERN OFFICE: 


No.13 Fulierton Block, Dearborn-St., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


THE UNION IRON MILLS mannfacture al) 
sizes of Pipe Iron, Merchant Bar, Forgings, Ham- 
mered and Rolled Locomotive and Car Axles, from 
the very bestiron. Splice Bars (or Fish Plates,) to 
suit all Patterns of Rails. Bridge Iron and Bolts 
“]*’ Beams, Girder Iron, Channe) Iron, &c. 











te.d. JOHN PARKIN, Prop’r. 


WALTER KATTE, Western Agent. 


A Journal of Transportation, Engineering and Railroad News. 


THE RAILROAD GALETT | Devoted to the Discussion of Subjects Connected with the Busi- 
5 | 


ness Of Transportation, and the Dissemination 
of Railroad News. 


Illustrated Descriptions of Engineering Works and Railroad Machinery and Rolling Stock, 


Contributions from Practical Railroad Men, on the Business of Railroading, 


A Complete Record of Railroad News. 


NEW ORGANIZATIONS. ENGINEERING AND MECHANICS. 


PROGRESS OF NEW ROADS. TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. LAKE AND RIVER NAVIGATION. 


RAILROAD LAW. RAILROAD MANUFACTURES. 


The Cream of the American and European Technical Periodicals. 


An Inpartal and Independent Jounal Valuable to very Railroad Man, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 


Single copy, per annum,..............++ssse00+ $4.00 | Eight copies, per annum, and one to the per- 
Three copies, per annum,.................-.-- -11.00| son who gets up the club........ A ae $30.00 


Subscriptions for One Year or less will be received up to Jan, Ist, at $3.00 a Year. 
ADVANCE PAYMENT is required. 
Canaba Supscripers, twenty-five cents additional. 
SINGLE Corts, ten cents each. 
ADVERTISING RATEs will be made known on application. 
Addrese— A. N. KELLOGG, Publisher, 





101 Washington 8t., Chicago. 


